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WE BUY A PLACE 


I T was either Plato the Athenian, or Con- 
fucius the Chinese, or Andromachus the 
Cretan - or some other philosopher whose 
name I disremember-that remarked once 
upon a time, and the time was many centu- 
ries ago, that no woman was happy until 
she got herself a hOI11e. It really Inakes no 
difference who first uttered this truth, the 
truth itself is and always has been recognized 
as one possessing nearly all the virtues of an 
aXIOI11. 
I recall that one of the first wishes I heard 
Alice express during our honeYI11oon was 
that we should sometime be rich enough to 
be able to build a dear little house for our- 
selves. We were poor, of course; otherwise 
our air castle would not have been "a dear 
little house"; it would have been a palatial 
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residence with a dance-hall at the top and a 
wine-cellar at the bottonl thereof. I have 
always observed that when the l110ney comes 
in the poetry flies out. Bread and cheese 
and kisses are all well enough for poverty- 
stricken r0111anCe, but as soon as a poor 1l1an 
receives a windfall his thoughts turn inevita- 
bly to a conteJllplation of the probability of 
terrapin and canvasbacks. 
I encouraged Alice in her fond day-dreanl- 
ing, and we decided between us that the 
dear little house should be a cottage, about 
which the roses and the honeysuckles should 
clanlber in SUlllnler, and which in wintet 
should be banked up with straw and leaves, 
for Alice and I were both of New England 
origin. I rnust confess that we had some 
reason for indulging these pleasing specula- 
tions, for at that titl1e illY Aunt Susan was 
living, and she was reputed as rich as 111ud 
(whatever that may 111ean), and this sil11i1e 
was by her neighbors coupled with another, 
which represented Aunt Susan as being as 
close as a clapboard on a house. Whatever 
her reputation was, I happened to be Aunt 
Susan's nearest of kin, and although I never 
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so far lost 111Y presence of 11lind as to inti- 
11late even indirectly that I had any expecta- 
tions, I wrote regularly to Aunt Susan once 
a 11l0nth, and every fall I sent her a box of 
game, which I told her I had shot in the woods 
near our boarding-house, but which actually 
I had bought of a COll1nlission 1l1erchant in 
South Water Street. 
With the legacy which we were to receive 
fi.Olll Aunt Susan, Alice and I had it all fìxed 
up that we should build a cottage like one 
which Alice had seen one tÏIne at Sweet 
Springs while convalescing at that fashiona- 
ble Missouri watering-place froln an attack 
of the jaundice. This cottage was, as I 
was informed, an ingenious cOlllbination of 
Gothic decadence and Norlllan renaissance 
architecture. Being sOllle\vhat of an anti- 
quarian by nature, I was gratified by the 
prol11ise of archaisln \vhich Alice's picture 
of our future hOlne presented. We picked 
out a corner lot in,- \vell, no l1latter where; 
that delcctable dreanl, with its Gothic and 
NOr111an features, Cal11C to an untinlely end 
all too soon. At its very height Aunt Susan 
up and died, and a fortnight later we learned 
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that, after bequeathing the bulk of her prop- 
erty to foreign missions, she had left 111e, 
\Vh001 she had condescended to refer to as 
her" beloved nephew," nine hundred dol- 
lars in cash and her favorite flower-piece in 
wax, a hideous thing which for thirty ye;lrs 
had occupied the corner of honor in the front 
spare challl ber. 
I do not know what Alice did with the 
wax-flowers. As for the nine hundred dol- 
lars, I appropriated it to laudable purposes. 
Some of it went for a new silk dress for Alice; 
the rest I spent for books, and I recall nlY 
thrill of delight when I saw ensconced upon 
IllY shelves a splendid copy of Audubon's 
" Birds" with its life-size pictures of turkeys, 
buzzards, and other fowl done in Ïtnpossible 
colors. 
After that experience" our house" sinl- 
111ered and shrivelled down frolll the Nor- 
Jllan-Gothic to plain, everyday, fin-de-siècle 
architecture. We concluded that we could 
get along with five roonlS (although six ' 
would be better), and we transferred our af- 
fections frolll that corner lot in the avenue 
which had engaged our attention during the 
4 
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decadent-renaissance phase of our enthusiasl11 
to a modest point in SIOCUlll'S Addition, a 
locality originally known as Slocum's Slough, 
but now advertised and heralded by the press 
and rehabilitated in public opinion as Para- 
dise Park. This pleasing 111ania lasted about 
two years. Then it was forever abated by 
the awful discovery that Paradise Park was 
the breeding spot of typhoid fever, and, fur- 
thermore, that old 111an SIOCUlll 's title to the 
property was defective in every essential 
particular. 
Alice and I did not find it in our power 
either to overlook or to C0111 bat these trifling 
objections; with unabated optinlism we cast 
our eyes elsewhere, and within a month we 
found another delectable biding place- this 
tirne S0111e distance fronl the city- in fact, in 
one of the new and booming suburbs. Elnl- 
dale was then new to faIlle. I suppose they 
called it Elm dale because it had neither an 
elnl nor a dale. It was fourteen ll1iles from 
town, but its railroad transportation f
cilities 
were unique. The five-o'clock Inilk-train 
took passengers in to business every morn- 
ing, and the eight-o'clock accomlllodation 
5 
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brought them home again every evening; 
nloreover, the noon freight stopped at Elnl- 
dale to take up passengers every other Wed- 
nesday, and it was the practice of every other 
train to whistle and to slack up in speed to 
thirty llliles an hour while passing through 
this prolllising suburb. 
I did not care particularly for EIllldale, but 
Alice took a Inighty fancy to it. Our t\vin 
boys (Galileo and Herschel, nanled after the 
astronomers of blessed Inelllory! ) were now 
three years old, and Alice insisted that they 
required the pure air and the whoiesollle free- 
dOlll of rural life. Galileo had, in fact, never 
quite been hhllself since he swallowed the 
pincushion. 
We did not go to Elmdale at once; we 
never went there. Elnldale was sinlply an- 
other one of those curious phases in \vhich our 
dreanl of a hOllle abounded. With the Elnl- 
dale phase" our house" underwent another 
change. But this \vas natural enough. You 
see that in none of our other plans had we 
contelllplated the possibility of a growing 
family. Now we had two uproarious boys, 
and their coming had naturally put us into 
6 
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pleasing doubt as to what sinliIar el11ergen- 
cies Illight transpire in the future. So our 
five-roonl cottage had acquired (in our minds) 
two more roonls-seven altogether- and 
nunlerous little changes in the plans and 
decorations of "our house" had gradually 
been evolved. 
As I now renlenlber, it was about thi
 
tinle that Alice l11ade up her Illind that the 
reception-roonl should be treated in blue. 
Her birth had occurred in December, and 
therefore turquoise was her birth-stone and 
the blue thereof was her favorite color. I 
am not Illuch of a believer in such things- 
in fact, I discredit all superstitions except 
such as involve black cats and the rabbit's 
foot, and these exceptions are wholly reason- 
able, for IllY fanlily lived for lllany years in 
Salem, Mass. But I have always conceded 
that Alice has as good a right to her super- 
stitions as I to 1l1ine. I bought her the pret- 
tiest turquoise ring I could afford, and I 
a pproved her determination to treat the re- 
ception-roonl in blue. I rather enjoyed the 
prospect of the luxury of a reception-roonl; 
it had ground the iron into my soul that, 
7 
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ever since \ve married and settled down, 
Alice and I had been cOlnpelled in winter 
months to entertain our callers in the sanle 
room where we ate our nleals. In SUlnll1er 
this humiliation did not afflict us, for then 
we always sat of an evening on the front 
porch. 
The blue rOOI11 met with a curious fate. 
One Christlnas our beneficent friend, Colonel 
Mullaly, presented Alice and 111e with a beau- 
tiful and valuable lamp. Alice went to Bur- 
ley's the next week and priced one (not half 
as handsome) and was told that it cost sixty 
dollars. It was a tall, shapely lam p, with an 
alabaster and Italian marble pedestal cun- 
ningly polished; a magnificent yellow silk 
shade served as the crowning glory to this 
superb creation. 
For a week, perhaps, Alice was abstracted; 
then she told me that she had been thinking it 
all over and had about made up her Inind that 
when we got our new house she would 
have the reception-rool11 treated in a delicate 
canary shade. 
"But why abandon the blue, my dear?" 
. asked. " I think it would be so pretty to 
8 
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have the decoration of the rOOlll nlatch your 
turquoise ring." 
t;, That's just like a man!" said Alice. 
"Reuben, dear, could you possibly inlagine 
anything else so perfectly horrid as a yellow 
lalllpshade in a blue room?" 
" You are right, sweetheart," said I. 
" That is sonlething I had never thought of 
before. You are right; canary color it shall 
be, and when we have moved in I '11 buy 
you a dear little canary bird in a lovely gold 
cage, and we'll hang it in the front win- 
dow right over the lanlp, so that everybody 
can see our treasures frolll the street and 
envy our happiness! " 
, , You dear, sweet boy!" cried Alice, and 
she reached up and pulled IllY head down 
and kissed her dear, sweet boyan his bald 
spot. Alice is an angel! 
I fear I am \vearying you with the prolix- 
ity of my narrative. So let me pass rapidly 
over the ten years that succeeded to the 
yellow-lamp epochD Ten hard but sweet 
years ! Years full of struggle and hopes, 
touched with bereavement and sorrow, but 
precious years, for troubles, like those \ve 
9 
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have had, sancti
v hUlnan lives. Children 
came to us, and of these priceless treasures 
we lost two. If I thought Alice would ever 
see these lines I should not say to you now 
that frolll the two great sorrows of those 
years illY heart has never been and never 
shall be weaned. I would not have Alice 
know this, for it would open afresh the 
wounds her dear, tender mother-heart has 
suffered. 
Galileo and Herschel are strapping fel- 
lows. They have survived their juvenileambi- 
tions to be l11ilkmen, policemen, lamp-light- 
ers, butchers, grocerYl11en, etc., respectively. 
Both are now in the "Illanual-training school. 
Fanny, Josephine and EraslTIus-1 have not 
Inentioned thel1l before,-these are the chil- 
dren that are left to us of those that have 
cotne in the later years. And, my! how 
they are growing! What changes have 
taken place in thenl and all about us! My 
affairs have prospered; if it had n't been for 
the depression that set in two years ago I 
should have had one thousand dollars in 
bank by this time. My salary has increased 
steadily year by year; it has now reached a 
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SUI11 that enables I11e to hope for speedy re- 
lief frOITI those financial worries which en- 
compass the head of a numerous household. 
By the practice of rigid econolny in family 
expenses I have been able to accu111ulate a 
large number of black-letter books and a fine 
collection of curios, including SOllle fifty 
pieces of 111ediæval arlllOr. We have lived 
in rented houses all these years, but at no 
time has Alice abandoned the hope and the 
an1bition of having a home of her own. 
"Our house" has been the bUíthen of her 
song from one year's end to the other. I 
understand that this becomes a InonoInania 
with a WOInan \vho lives in a rented house. 
And, gracious! what changes has "our 
house " undergone since first dear Alice pic- 
tured it as a possibility to me ! I t has passed 
through every character, fonn, and style of 
architecture conceivable. Froln five rooms 
it has grown to fourteen. The reception 
parlor, chalneleon-like, has changed color 
cight tinles. There have duly loonled up 
bewildering visions of a library, a drawing- 
room, a butler's pantry, a nursery, a laundry 
-oh, it quite takes my breath away to re- 
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call and recount the possibilities which 
Alice's hopes and fancies conjured up. 
But, just two nlonths ago to-day Alice 
burst in upon nle. I was in my study over 
the kitchen figuring upon the probable date 
of the conjunction of Venus and Saturn in 
the year 1963. 
"Reuben, dear," cried Alice, 
'I 've done 
it! I've bought a place! " 
"Alice Fothergill Baker," says I, "what 
liD you mean 1 " 
She was all out of breath - so transported 
with delight was she that she could hardly 
speak. Yet presently she found breath to 
say: ' , You know the old Schmittheimer 
place - the house that sets back frorTI the 
street and has lovely trees in the yard? You 
renlernber how often we've gone by there 
and wished 'zt'e had a home like it ? Well, 
I've bought it! Do you understand, Reuben 
dear? I've bought it, and we've got a 
home at last! " 
" Have you þaid for it, darling?" I asked. 
"N-n-no, not yet," she answered, "but 
I 'm going to, and you're going to help me, 
are n't you, Reuben?" 
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" Alice," says I, going to her and putting 
Ill)' arnlS about her, "I don't know what 
you've done, but of course I 'II help you- 
yes, dearest, I 'II back you to the last breath 
of Tny life! " 
Then she made nle put on illY boots and 
overcoat and hat and go with her to see her 
new purchase-" our house!" 
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OURSEL YES AND OUR NEIGHBORS 


E VERYBODY'S house is better nlade by 
his neighbors. This philosophical ut- 
terance occurs in one of those black-letter 
volumes which I purchased with the 1110ney 
left me by my Aunt Susan (of blessed 
111emory!). Even if Alice and I had not 
fully 111ade up our minds, after nineteen 
years of planning and figuring, what kind 
of a house we wanted, \ve could have re- 
ferred the Ïtnportant 111atter to our neighbors 
in the confident ttssurance that these aillia- 
hIe folk were much 1110re intÏ1nately ac- 
quainted with our needs and our desires 
than we ourselves were. The utter disin- 
terestedness of a neighbor qualifies hiIn to 
judge dispassionately of your requirclnents. 
When he tells you that you ought to do so 
and so or ought to have such anù such ;;1 
) 4 
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thing, his counsel should be heeded, be- 
cause the probabilities are that he has nlade 
a careful study of you and he has unselfishly 
arrived at conclusions \vhich intelligently 
contenlplate your welfare. In planning for 
oneself one is too likely to be directed by 
narrow prejudices and selfish considera- 
tions. 
Alice and I have always thought l11uch of 
our neighbors. I suspect that illY neigh- 
bors are n1Y 1110st salient weaknesses. I 
confess that I enjoy nothing else nlore than 
an inforn1al call upon the Bay:ors, the Tilt- 
Inans, the Rushes, the Denslows and the 
other good people who constitute the best 
elen1ent in society in that part of the city 
where Alice and I and our interesting fanlily 
have been living in rented quarters for the 
last six years. This informality of which I 
am so fond has often grieved and offended 
Alice. It is that gentle lady's opinion that 
a 111an at Iny tinle of life should have too 
111uch dignity to n1ake a practice of " bolt- 
ing into people's houses" (I quote her words 
exactly) when I know as well as I know 
anything that they are at dinner, and that 
15 
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a dessert in the shape of a rhubarb pie or a 
strawberry shortcake is about to be served. 
There was a time when Alice overlooked 
this idiosyncrasy upon nlY part; that was 
before I achieved \vhat Alice ternlS a na- 
tional reputation by my discovery of a satel- 
lite to the star GalTIll1a in the tail of the 
constellation Leo. Alice does not stop to 
consider that our neigh bors have never read 
the royal octavo volume I wrote upon the 
subject of that discovery; Alice herself has 
never read that book. Alice sinlply kno\vs 
that I wrote that book and paid a printer 
one thousand one hundred dollars to print it; 
this is sufficient to give ITIe a high and brond 
status in her opinion
 bless her loyal little 
h ea rt ! 
But what do our neighbors know or care 
about that book? What, for that ITIatter, 
do they know or care about the constella- 
tion Leo, to say nothing of its tail and the 
satellites to the stellar conl ponent parts 
thereof? I thank God that ITIY hospitable 
neighbor, Mrs. Baylor, has never suffered a 
passion for astrononlical research to lead her 
into a neglect of the noble art of COITI pound- 
16 
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ing rhubarb pies, and I am equally grateful 
that no similar passion has stood in the way 
of good Mrs. Rush's enthusiastic and artistic 
construction of the Inost delicious shortcake 
ever put into the human 1110uth. 
The Denslows, the Baylors, the Rushes, 
the Tiltmans and the rest have taken a great 
interest in us, and they have shared the en- 
thusiam (I had almost said rapture) with 
which Alice and I discoursed of "the house" 
which we were going to have "solnetÏtne." 
They did not, however, agree with us, nor 
did they agree with one another, as to the 
kind of house this particular house of ours 
ought to be. Each one had a house for sale, 
and each one insisted that his or her house 
was particularly suited to our requirements. 
The merits of each of these houses were 
eloquently paraded by the OVlners thereof, 
and the delnerits were as eloquently pointed 
out by others who had houses of their own 
to sell "on easy terms and at long time." 
It was not long, as you can well suppose, 
before Alice and I were intimately acquaint- 
ed with all the weak points in our neighbors' 
residences. We knew all about the Baylors' 
17 
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leaky roof, the Oenslows' cracked plastering, 
the Tiltnlans' back stairway, the Rushes' ex- 
posed water pipes, the Bollingers' dcfective 
chinlney, the Dobells' rickety foundation. 
and a thousand other scandalous details 
which had been LHnged into us and which 
we treasured up to serve as a warning to us 
when \ve canle to have a house-" the 
house" which \ve had talked about so 
many years. 
I can readily understand that there were 
those \vho regarded our talk and our plan- 
ning sinlply as so llluch effervescence. We 
had harped upon the sanle old string so 
long - or at least Alice had - that, not un- 
frequently, even we sll1ilingly asked our- 
selves whether it were likely that our day- 
drealning would ever be realized. I dinlly 
recall that upon several occasions I went so 
far as to indulge in an1iable sarcasnlS upon 
Alice's exuberant nlania. I do not rellle111- 
ber just what these witticis111S were, but I 
daresay they were bright enough, for I never 
yet have indulged in repartee without hav- 
ing bestowed 111uch preli111inary study and 
thought upon it. 
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I have mentioned our youngest son, Eras- 
lll11S; he was born to us while we were Inelll- 
bers of Plynlouth Church, and we gave hilll 
that nan1e in consideration of the wishes of 
our beloved pastor, who was deeply learned 
in and a profound adlllirer of the philosophi- 
cal works of Erasnlus the original. Both 
Alice and I hoped that our son would incline 
to follow in the footsteps of the 111ighty ge- 
nius whose na111e he bore. But fronl his 
very infancy he developed traits widely dif- 
ferent froll1 those of the stern philosopher 
Wh0I11 we had set up before hin1 as the para- 
gon of hUl11an excellence. I have always 
suspected that little ErasIllus inherited his 
frivolous disposition froIll his uncle (his 1110- 
ther's brother), Lenl11el Fothergill, who at the 
early age of nineteen ran away fron1 the farll1 
in Maine to travel with a thrashing lllachine, 
and who subsequently achieved s0l11ewhat 
of a local reputation as a singer of cOlllic 
songs in the Barnabee Concert Troupe on 
the Connecticut river circuit. 
Erasmus' sense of hunlor is haillpered by 
no senti111ent of reverence. For the last five 
years he has caused his lTIother and lTIe ITIuch 
19 
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hunliliation by his ribald treaÍlnent of the 
subject that is nearest and dearest to our 
hearts. In fact, we have COOle to be ashanled 
of speaking of "the house" in EraS1TI us' hear- 
ing, for that would give the child a chance 
to indulge in hunlor at the expense of a ll1at- 
ter which he seems to regard as visionary as 
the merest fairy tale. Now Galileo and l-Ier- 
schel are very different boys; they are 111ak- 
ing faOlOUS progress at the Inanual training 
school. Galileo has already invented a churn 
of exceptional l11erit, and Herschel is so deft 
at carpentering that I have deternlined to let 
hitll build the observatory which I am going 
to have on the roof of the new house one 
of these days. Galileo and Herschel are un- 
usually proper, steady boys. And our daugh- 
ters - ah! that renlinds 111e. 
Fanny is our oldest girl. She is going on 
fifteen now. She favors the Bakers in ap- 
pearance, but her character is l110re like her 
mother's side of the fanlily. If I do say it 
l11yselt: Fanny is a beautiful girl. If I could 
have 1'1zy way Fanny would be less given to 
the social amenities of life, but the truth is 
that the dear creature naturally loves gayety 
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and is bound to have it at all tinles and under 
all conditions. Her I1lerry disposition makes 
her a favorite with all, and particularly with 
her schoolnlates. 
Now that I think of it, Willie Sears has 
been to see Fanny every evening for the last 
week. I wonder whether Alice has noticed 
it; I think I shall have to speak to her about 
it. Yet the probability is that Alice will re- 
sent the suggestion which nlY mention of the 
matter will convey. Alice has been saying 
all along that one particular reason why our 
new house should be a large one is that there 
would then be a room where Fanny could 
receive her company without being nlortified 
alnlost to death by EraSITIUS' horrid intrusion 
and still nlore horrid renlarks. At such times 
I forgive and adore EraSt1lus. It seenlS only 
yesterday that I bought her a bisque doll at 
the W orId's Fair, a bisque doll with pink 
eyes and blue hair, and now-oh, Fanny, 
are you no longer our little girl ? 
Still, we have Josephine, and I am sure she 
will honor us; for she was born six years 
ago under the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus, and while Mars \vas at perihelion. 
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Moreover, she is the seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter, and there are those who 
believe that there is especial virtue in that. 
I nallled her after the French enlpress, not 
because I anl a particular adnlirer of that re- 
l11arkable but unfortunate wOIllan's charac- 
ter, but for the reason that upon one occasion 
she secured a pension of eight hundred francs 
for the astronOlller LeBanc, who had already 
added to the sunl of hUlllan happiness by lo- 
cating an asteroid near the left linl b of the 
sun, and who subsequently discovered a 
greenish yellow spot on the outer ring of 
the planet Saturn. I never hear IllY dear 
little girl's voice or see her s\veet face that I 
do not think of the planet Saturn; and never 
in the solenln stillness of night do I contelll- 
plate the scintillating glories of the ringed 
orb without being rel11inded of the fair, in- 
nocent babe asleep in her little white iron 
bedstead downstairs. 
This sentilllental association of objects 
widely separated in space has served to con- 
vince 111e that there is nothing, either in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath, that 
has not its use, both profitable and pleasant. 
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WE MAKE OUR BAI{GAIN KNOWN 


T HE Schnlittheinler place has occasioned 
Alice and 111e ll1any heartburnings of 
envy the last three years. I recall that the 
tìrst tinle we passed it Alice exclaiIlled: 
"
rhere, Reuben, is just the place for us! " 
I agreed entirely \vith this proposition. The 
house stood back a goodly distance frOl11 the 
street upon a proIllinence that gave it an ex- 
tended survey of the landscape, and afforded 
an exceptionally noble opportunity for an 
unobstructed view of the heavens upon 
cloudless nights. Alice particularly adrnired 
the lawn, for already she pictured to herself 
the pleasing sight of little Josephine and little 
Erasmus at play in the cool grass under the 
Ulll brageous trees. 
And now, having yearned and pined for 
this particular abiding-place a Illany days, it 
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was really ours! Alice told 111e about it- 
how she had comprehended the bargain (for 
it was indeed a bargain !) - as we proceeded 
together to inspect our new home. It seems 
that that very morning, worn out with 
waiting and inflamed by a determination to 
do Now or to perish in the attempt, Alice had 
sallied forth in quest of the precious game. 
She had gone directly to the owner, had 
subtly ingratiated herself in the confidence 
of Mrs. Schmittheimer, and, in less than fif- 
teen lllinutes' tinle, had nlade tenllS with 
that amiable woman. And such terms! My 
head fairly swims when I think of it. 
Mrs. Schmittheimer is a widow. Since 
her husband's delllise two years ago come 
next Septenlber, she has lived in cOlllpara- 
tive solitude in the old honle. She was not 
w holly alone, for with characteristic Teutonic 
thrift she had rented the lower part of the 
house to a small family, consisting of a me- 
chanic, his wife, their baby, and a small dog. 
Mrs. Schmittheimer herself lived and lTIoved 
and had her being in the second story, doing 
her own cooking and other housework, her 
only companion being her faithful omnipres- 
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ent cat, the sex of which (I state this for a 
reason which will hereinafter transpire) was 
feminine. Although the good Mrs. Schmitt- 
heimer was not unfrequently visited by fe- 
male compatriots who condoled with her 
and drank her coffee and ate her kuchen, 
after the fashion of synlpathetic, suffering 
womanhood, she wearied of this loneliness; 
she was, in fact, as anxious to get away from 
the old place as Alice and I were to get into 
it. 
So Alice and Mrs. SchmittheÏtl1er had little 
trouble in coming to an understanding mutu- 
ally agreeable. The late Mr. Schrnittheinler 
had always denlanded the round SUITI of ten 
thousand dollars for the property under dis- 
cussion, but the prevalence of hard tinles and 
the persuasive eloquence of IllY dear diplo- 
matic Alice induced the late Mr. Schnlitt- 
heimer's relict to consent to a reduction of 
the price to nine thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, "one thousand dollars in cash and the 
balance in five years at six per cent. interest, 
payable sellli-annually." 
" You see," said Alice to l11e, "that we 
practically get the place for five years by 
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sinlply paying rent. We pay one thousand 
dollars down and fifty dollars a n10nth in- 
terest. In five years there are sixty n10nths. 
and in that tillle we shall have paid for this 
place four thousand dollars, which is but four 
hundred dollars l110re than we should have 
to pay if we rell1ained in the house we are 
now living in at sixty dollars a 1110ntl1 rental! 
Y Oll see, I have figured it all out, and figures 
can.t lie! " 
You will agree with Ille when I tell you 
right here that illY wife Alice is a superior 
W0111an. 
"Now we 11lust be very careful," said 
Alice, "not to breathe a word about this to 
anybody until all the papers have been signed 
and the property has been transferred." 
I suggested that in so serious a proceeding 
it Illight be wise to have the counsel of the 
n10re intilllate of our neighbors; the Saylors, 
the Rushes and the Tiltlllans had had expe- 
rience in such n1atters, and n1ight be of illl- 
portant service to us in this particular under- 
taking. 
"No," said Alice, " we must guard against 
every possibility of failure. Our plan nlight 
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leak out and reach the ears of the real-estate 
dealers, and then we should be hopelessly 
lost. Our neighbors 111ean well, but they 
are hUll1an. No, the only people I shall con- 
sult are the Denslows." 
I saw at once the wisdo111 of this detcr- 
Inination. The Denslows are nlost estinlable 
folk and I adn1ire and love then1. Mrs. Dens- 
low is of an exceptionally warn1, generous, 
and liberal nature, while, upon the other 
hand, Mr. Denslow has the reputation of 
being the 1110st cautious business nlan in our 
city; the consequence is that in the adll1inis- 
tration of affairs in the Denslow household 
you 1l1eet with that conservative happy ll1e- 
diu111 which is beautiful to contelnplatc. 
Alice was right; our precious secret would 
be secure with the Denslows. In fact the 
Dcnslows would be of distinct help to us in 
the vast enterprise in which we had enl- 
barked. Mrs. Denslow would be prepared 
at all times to provide sYlllpathy and enthu- 
SiaS111, and Mr. Denslow would be constituted 
at once absolute engineer and watchdog of 
the business detJils of the affair. 
But- I 111ake the confession amid blushes 
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- I cannot prevaricate, neither can I dis- 
semble. Alice knew the guilelessness and 
singleness of illY nature, and she should not 
have illl posed that dreadful oath of secrecy 
upon nle. I would not for all the wealth of 
the Indies live over again the awful four 
hours which follo\ved illY solemn proI11ise 
to Alice not to reveal the blissful tidings that 
we had bought the old Schl11ittheinler place! 
I felt as if I had cOllllnitted a crÏ111e; I was as 
a haunted l11an IllUSt be. I dared not look 
nlY neighbors in the face lest they should 
read the sweet truth in my honest eyes. 
Finally I broke cOl11pletely down, for I 
could not stand it any longer. I actually be- 
lieve that if I had kept silent another hour the 
dreadful consciousness of guilt would have 
sweUed within llle to such a bulk as to have 
burst me into fraglllents, which would now 
be travelling around aillllessly in space, like 
the lost Pleiad, or like the disI11elllbered and 
stray tail of a comet. So I called my next 
neighbor, Rush, out behind his barn, and, 
under oath of secrecy, revealed the good 
news to hit11, and then I did likewise by 
neighbor Tiltman, and so on, in seenlly pro- 
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gression, by all the other neighbors, until at 
last nlY confidence had been securely reposed 
In everyone. 
I cannot tell you what sweet relief I found 
in this proceeding. To Iny killing conscious- 
ness of guilt succeeded a peace which pass- 
eth all hUIl1an understanding. There was a 
world of satisfaction, too, in being assured 
by each of those dear neighbors that we 
(Alice and I) had got the greatest bargain 
ever heard o
 that we were the luckiest 
couple on earth, that the old Schmittheinler 
place was just exactly what we wanted, that 
the property would enh
lnce double in value 
in less than a year, etc., etc., etc. Oh, it is 
good to have such neighbors as ours are! 
The Denslows were quite as glad as the 
others were to hear of our bargain. Mrs. 
Denslow (bless her kind heart) began at once 
to picture the veritable paradise into which 
it were possible to transform the front lawn. 
In the exuberance of her fancy she portrayed 
winding gravel walks aIllong rose bushes 
and beds of gay flowers; rustic bowers over 
which honeysuckle and ivy clambered; pic- 
turesque Ininiature Swiss cottages in the trees 
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for birds to nest in; an artificial lake well 
stocked with goldfishes, and upon whose 
tranquil bosonl a swan or two would glide 
111ajestically through the I11ist of the fountain 
that perennially would sho\\ler down its 
tin kling grace. 
It was very pleasing to hear Mrs. Denslow 
and Alice talk about these things with that 
enthusiasm peculiar to their sex. Until" our 
house" becanle a probability I did not really 
know with what rapidity it were possible 
for w01l1en-folk to discuss and to decide even 
the 1110st insignificant details of the subject 
111atter of their enthusiasn1. As I recall, in 
less than fifteen n1inutes' tiIne after Alice had 
confided our secret to Mrs. Denslow those 
two an1iable and superior W0l11en had it defi- 
nitelv settled what the color of the window 
J . 
shades was to be and just how 111any brass- 
headed tacks would be required to fasten 
down the ne\\' Japanese rug with which it 
\vas proposed to adorn the hardwood floor 
of the library in the first story of " the addi- 
tion" which had already been determined 
upon. But Mrs. Denslow was no more pro- 
lific of lovely suggestions than was Alice's 
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widowed sister Adah, who has Inade her 
honle with us for the last two years. Adah' s 
one 0' ernlastering anl bition in life has been 
to build a house. In the autunln of 1881 she 
saw in a copy of" The National Architect" the 
picture and plans of a villa owned by a plu- 
tocrat at Narragansett Pier. She preserved 
this paper as sacredly as if it were one of the 
Üunily archives, and upon the slightest pre- 
text she brought it forth and exhibited it and 
dilated in extenso upon the surp
lssing ad- 
vantages and beauties of the plutocratic villa. 
When Adah learned that Alice and I had 
actually bought a place at last she fairly 
wept for joy, and she excitedly produced 
her creased and worn copy of "The National 
Architect" and besought us to relTIodel the 
old Schlnittheinler "rookery" -that is what 
she dared to call it - into a villa! And when 
she was nlade to understand by Ineans of 
nUl11erOUS long and earnest representations 
that a villa could not even be dreanled of by 
poor folk, Adah was prepared to cOnlpr0l11ise 
the affair upon a basis in vol ving our prol11ise 
to build a colonial house like Maria's house 
in S1. Jo. 
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This Maria, whose name is forever upon 
Adah's tongue, had been Adah's schoolnlate 
back in St. Joseph, Missouri. Their friend- 
ship extended through the blissful years of 
their early wedded life. And at the present 
time they are as dear to each other as of yore. 
Adah presupposes that everybody else knows 
who Maria is, and so everybody is regaled 
perennially with Adah's loyal tributes to 
I\1aria's transcendent virtues. Occasionally 
Alice (who is without doubt the sweetest- 
natured creature in all the world) rebels 
against the example of Maria which Adah 
continually holds forth. 
I have an instance just at hand. It could 
not have been 1110re than half an hour ago 
that I heard Adah say: "Alice, do you know 
I've been thinking about it all the morn- 
ing, and I don't see how you're going to 
get along without a closet in that little east 
rOOll1 up-stairs." 
" But," said Alice, "there seenlS to be no 
way of putting a closet into that room." 
" Well, I think I've hit on a plan," said 
Adah, and she produced a Mnle. Demorest 
pattern of a sleeve, upon which, with infinite 
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pains, she had traced certain lines with the 
\vreck of a pencil which little Josephine haLt 
tried to sh
rpen with the scissors. 
" Yes, I see," said Alice, anliably; "but 
that would cut in upon the halL" 
, , Well, Maria had to do the sanle thing 
when she rnade her house over," said Adah, 
" and you've no idea ho\v nice it is." 
"I don't carc u'baf Maria did," said Alice, 
bridling up. "This is ll
Y house, and I 'Ill 
not going to spoil a good hall by building 
any skinlpy little closets! That roonl \vill 
do for Erasnlus, and he does n't need any 
closet. So that is settled, once and for- 


ever!" 


,,- 


I heard all this, nlysel
 fro111 the next 
rOOI11. I did not interfere at all, for I 111ake 
it a rule never to interpose in other people's 
disagreel11ents. I will 3cltnit, however, that 
it rather wounded 111e to hear Alice call it 


 171)) house" instead of our house. 
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THE FIRST PAYMENT 


AS for Mr. Denslow, he agreed with other 
r\ friends and neighbors that in our new 
old house we had secured a genuine bargain. 
But, as I have already indicateJ, Mr. Dens- 
low was no day-drealner; he had a way 
of viewing things that was severe in it
 
practicality. 
Now, I aln in no sense a business I1lan; 
you lnay already have suspected this truth. 
I alI1 very far fi.0111 being a fool, as those who 
have read illY nUl11erOUS treatises (particu- 
larly Iny " Essay to Prove the Probability of 
the Existence of an Atillosphere on the Other 
Side of the Moon") will testify; but, having 
had little to do with the operations and 
Inethods of trade and conllnerce, I aln not 
(I admit it freely) an expert in what in this 
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great, bustling city of Chicago are ternled 
affairs of the world. 
Mr. Denslow, upon the other hand, is 
keenly in touch with these affairs; brought 
hourly during the day into contact and COll1- 
petition with scheming-and not always 
scrupulous-lnen, he has acquired an ex- 
tensive knowledge of 'hlunan nature of the 
ra pacious type, and this knowledge has 
111ade hinl wary, alert, prudent, and reserved. 
It is perhaps this wide difference in our na- 
tures and our pursui ts that has attracted Mr. 
Denslow and 11le to each other; at any rate 
our friendship has been profitable to both. 
Mr. Denslow's counsel upon several import- 
ant occasions has been of vast value to llle, 
and I flatter myself that upon one occasion 
at least I. served Mr. Denslow to excellent 
purpose. This was two years ago, when, 
as perhaps you remember, my sun-spot 
theory was widely discussed by the news- 
paper press. I then told Mr. Denslow that 
the recurrence of the sun spots would surely 
induce a drought upon this planet, thereby 
causing a shortage in the crops; whereupon 
Mr. Denslow" cornered the wheat market" 
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(as the saying is) and realized a handsonle 
sunl of nloney. 
Alice has long recognized Mr. Denslow's 
1l1erits as a nlan of business; she, too, has 
what, in Heu of a better term, our Ne\v 
England people call faculty. So it \vas 
natural that after having drunk deep (so to 
speak) at the fountain of Mrs. Denslow's 
enthusiasnl, we should turn for serious ad- 
vice and practical counsel to Mr. Denslow. 
"This opportunity," said Mr. Denslow, 
"is one that comes only once in a lifetinle. 
You ll1ust not let it escape you. We should 
go at once to Mrs. Schmittheinler and get 
her to sign an agreenlent to part with the 
property upon the terms specified. In order 
to bind the agreenlent we should pay her a 
snlall surn of l11oney-oh, say one hundred 
dollars. The receipt, in the fonn of an agree- 
ment or contract signed by her, will bind 
the bargain in the contenl plation of the 
I " 
aWe 
"But it is after dark already," said Alice. 
, , Wouldn't it seem rather burglarious to 
nlake a descent upon the old Jady at this 
hour?" 
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" And what is more to the point," said I, 
"the detail (trifling as it nlay appear) of 
planking down one hundred dollars is one 
which I happen just at this mOll1ent to be 
un prepared to provide for." 
"The matter should be closed at once, " 
said Mr. Denslow. " In a deal of this kind 
delay is too often disastrous. As for the 
one hundred dollars, I will lend you that 
amount, for a slllall cash payment is really 
necessary to bind the bargain." 
My heart went out in gratitude to: this 
noble gentIelllan. Never before had I felt 
more keenly the value of neighborly friend- 
ship. 
"As this business is to be transacted in 
Mrs. Baker's n
lllle," said Mr. Denslow to 
me, "it would be better for you not to go 
with us to see Mrs. Schnlittheinler. The 
presence of too nlany strangers nlight nlake 
the old lady shy of doing what we want 
her to do. See? " 
Yes, I comprehended the intent of the 
suggestion, and I approved it. While it 
was far fronl IllY desire to take any. advan- 
tage of the Widow Schlllittheimer or of 
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anybody else, I recognized the propriety of 
conserving our own interests to the extent 
of suffering no rights of our own to be either 
lost or jeoparded. So while Mr. Denslow 
and Alice went upon their business 111ission 
I renlained with Mrs. Denslow and her in- 
teresting children and elucidated nlY theory 
of the ice-caps of the planet Mars. In less 
than an hour Mr. Denslow and Alice re- 
turned and exhibited with delight a receipt 
signed by Katherine Elizabeth Schnlitthei- 
Iller, which receipt, I was glad to see, was 
practically a contract to sell the property 
upon the tenns specified in her original talk 
with Alice. 
"The ternlS are certainly exceptionally ad- 
vantageous! " said Mr. l)enslow. "It will 
take sonle tinle- pC-I haps a week or tcn days 
-to investigate the title; when this detail is 
satisfactorily disposed of you can pay down 
your one thousand dollars and take posses- 
sion of the prelnises." 
Pay down one thousand dollars? Ah, 
I had quite forgotten about that. In nlY en- 
thusiasm over the prospect of a home of our 
own, and in the deliriulll induced by the de- 
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lightful chatter about the paradise into which 
that front lawn and that old rookery (as 
Adah called it) were to be transformed, I 
had suffered all thought of the essential and 
inevitable first payment of one thousand dol- 
lars to slip quite out of my nlind. Now this 
awful consideration, frolll which there could 
be no escape, took conlplete and exclusive 
possession of me. Where in the wide, wide 
world was I to get the one thousand doll"rs ? 
This was the question I put to Alice on 
the way home fronl the Oenslows' that ll1enl- 
orable evening. Alice knew as well as I 
did that nlY salary was sufficient only to 
cover the current expenses of the fanlily. 
She knew as well as I did that the royalties 
froll1 illY books the last year were as follows: 
"The Star GanlI11a in Leo and Its Satel1itc )) . . . $1 J)o 
" Mars and Its Ice-Caps" . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. .75 
" Probable Depth of the Bottle-Neck Seas as Indi- 
cated hy the Spectroscope" . . . . . . . . . . .. . 
o 
"Logarithnls for the Nursery" . . . . . . . . . . .. I. 15 
cc Alphabetical Catalogue of Binary Stars" . . . . .65 
1 1 0 t a I . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . $4. 4:; 
Alice knew, too, as well as I did, that the 
whole amount of n10ney I received from my 
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lectures before the West Side Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge did not exceed sev- 
enty dollars last year. She knew all these 
things, and I told her so, and then I asked 
her where or how she fancied we were going 
to raise the one thousand dollars for the first 
paYlnent on "our house. " To Illy surprise, 
Alice was prepared-or at least she seenled 
to be prepared for this question. 
'
í{euben," said she, "I renlelllber having 
heard Mr. Black say one day during his visit 
to us last sunlnler that we ought to have a 
hOllle, and that if we ever decided to buy 
one he would try his best to help us." 
Now that Alice spoke of it I, too, recalled 
that friendly relllark of Mr. Black's. A Illan 
who is drowning will catch at a straw. A 
tnan who has bought a house with nothing 
to pay for it is also predisposed to clutch. 
Our old friend Mr. Black now 100111Cd up as 
illY only sure salvation. 
Mr. Black is upward of seventy years of 
age. He and IllY father went to school to- 
gether in Maine, and subsequcntly they lived 
near each other in Cincinnati. Mr. Black 
had been a merchant; he had retired from 
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business rich. After IllY father's death, while 
I was still a boy, this kind old friend was 
good to 1l1e, taking an interest in nlY work 
and illY welfare. He had no children of his 
own, and, if he did not regard nle alnlost as 
a son, I certainly grew to regard hiIll alnlost 
as a father. Mr. Black knew the value of 
Illoney and respected it. He gave freely, but 
only where he \\ras assured it was deserved 
and would do actual good. A prudent, care- 
ful, econolllical l11an hinlself, he encouraged 
prudence and thrift in others. He never 
quite condoned what he regarded as ex- 
travagance upon IllY part in buying nlY fifty 
pieces of nlediæval anllor, although it is to his 
nlunificence that I anl indebted for the six- 
foot telescope with which I anl wont to scan 
the face of the heavens. 
The upshot of talks with Alice and Adah 
and the Denslows - to say nothing of other 
neighbors with whonl I confidentially con- 
sulted-the upshot of these talks was that 
I deternlined to go to Cincinnati to confer 
with Mr. Black upon the propriety of his ad- 
vancing to nle the 1l10ney wherewith Alice 
should make the first paYlllent upon her- 
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I nlean our house. To lllake short of a long 
story (for if there is one thing that I despise 
above all others it is prolixity), I went to Cin- 
cinnati and unfolded IllY business to illY 
aged friend. Mr. Black appeared to be in no 
indecent haste to satiate my craving. He is 
not, and never was, a man of exuberant en- 
thusiasnls. I was rather pained Vv.hen, upon 
learning of the unparalleled bargain we had 
secured in the Schmittheimer place, he did 
not go into raptures as did Mrs. Denslow, 
and Mrs. Bdylor, and Mrs. Tilttllan and the 
rest of our neighbors at hOlne. So far 
fronl being carried away by any whirlwind 
of enthusiaslll, Mr. Black nlaintained a pla- 
cidity of denleanor anlounting to stoicisnl; 
he plied Ille with questions about "titles," 
and "abstracts," and "indentures," and 
" l1lortgages," and "liens," and "inculn- 
brances," and other things that I actually 
knew no l1lore about than the veriest Bush- 
I1lan knows about the theory of Nebulæ. 
To add to IllY elll barraSslllent he solicited 
explicit infol1llation about the Schnlittheinlel 
place, in what subdivision it was located, 
and in what township. Had I been a verita- 
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ble hUl11an encyclopædia I could hardly have 
satisfied that n1an's greed for infonnation 
touching that particular spot. What knew 
I of tracts, of townships, of quarter sections 
or of subdivisions ? Were I filled with a 
knowledge of these hun1drull1 COll1lnon- 
places, should I know aught of that enthusi- 
aSll1 which thrills the being who, after ll1any 
and long years of weary hoping and \vait- 
ing, sees the object of his desires just within 
his grasp? Should Moses just in sight of 
the prolnised land be expected to give the 
ditllensions of that delectable spot, and to 
locate it and bound it and n1ap it off with 
the accuracy of a Rand & McNally town- 
ship guide? 
I suppose that this conservatiSI11 is natural 
with sOlne people - this lack of fervor, this 
absence of enthusiasl11. Still I will adlnit 
Mr. Black's tranquillity - nay, his glacial C0I11- 
posure - under the circuillstances surprised 
and grieved 111e. I did not understand why 
the -prospect and the prolllise of "Ollr 
hOllse ,. did not set Mr. Black - and, for that 
matter, all the rest of hUlnanity - into the 
selfsan1e transports of delight which I expe- 
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rienced. Mind you, now, I anl not com- 
plaining of nor anl I finding fault with Mr. 
Black. I alll Silllply chronicling happenings 
and observations. Mr. Black is a benevolen t 
and beneficent nlan. He said to Ine at last: 
, , Well, you can tell Alice that I will send 
her a draft for the money she needs, and 
within a fortnight I shall run up to take a 
look at your purchase." 
I was in Cincinnati three days. I should 
have been there but two. A curious hap- 
pening detained nlC. As I was going to the 
railway station frOlll Mr. Black's house the 
evening of the second day I saw a Inan with 
a reflector telescope selling views of the 
Illoon at five cents apiece. The night was 
so auspicious for this diversion that I could 
not resist the tenlptation. Thus seduced, 
the tinlé sped so quickly and the intoxication 
of the en joyrnent was so cOlllplete that two 
hours slipped away before I awakencd to a 
realization of nlY folly, which cost nle somc- 
what over a dollar and a half, and cOlllpellcd 
me to postpone IllY departure for hOllle to 
the next day. 
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WE NEGOTIATE A MORTGAGE 


^ LICE and I supposed that as soon as we 
J\. 1l1ade that first paYIllent upon the old 
Schillittheilner place we should take posses- 
sion of it. We had hastened negotiations 
because naturally enough we were anxious 
to share the delights of the Eden which was 
to be ours. It transpired all too early in the 
proceedings, however, that the processes of 
the law are exceedingly exacting and pro- 
vokingly tedious. With the one thousand 
dollars which Mr. Black gave us we fancied 
that we should be able to say to the widow 
Schnlittheinler: "Here is your 1l10ney; now 
let us nlove in." 
It seenlS that the business is not done in 
that business-like way. As soon as the widow 
Schnlittheinler contracted to part with her 
property at a stated price and upon stated 
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te1111s she awoke to a realization of the fact 
that she ought to have the coäperation and 
counsel of a Iawyer- although for the life 
of 111e I cannot see what there was left for a 
lavvyer to do. With a l11agnanimity and 
generosity which bespoke the largeness of 
his nature, Mr. Denslow volunteered his ser- 
vices as counsellor to the wary widow, and 
I confess that I should have interposed no ob- 
jection to having this versatile friend serve 
in this capacity. But the widow chose to 
decline the gratuitous services of Mr. Dens- 
low, and to pay fifty dollars for the profes- 
sional ad vice of a certain La wyer Meister- 
baU111, not a bad fellow, but one of those 
carping, superficial people who pretend to a 
conscientiousness and a prudence and a zeal 
which they actually do not possess. 
After repeated l11eetings and the 1110st an- 
noying delays, Alice plainly told this Lawyer 
Meisterbaunl that he had 1110re than earned 
his fee by his puerile interferences with a 
prornpt and anlicable adjustment of the affair. 
Alice and Mr. Denslow and I agreed that, 
if we had been left to ourselves, we could 
have settled the business with the widow 
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Schnlittheinler in half a day. However, I 
suppose that the lawyers ll1ust have a chance 
to nlake a living, and I can readily under- 
stand how a really conscientious lawyer 
lnight have the lingering renlnant or sugges- 
tion of a desire to im press his client with the 
suspicion that he was earning his fee. 
For fully a fortnight after nlY return froll1 
Cincinnati we were harassed by the delays 
of the law, or, ITIore exactly speaking, by 
the exasperating crochets of the lawyer. 
Meanwhile there canle letters of anxious in- 
quiry froln our Inunificent friend Mr. Black, 
for that estilnahle person, being aware of IllY 
predilection for ancient arnlor and other 
curios, found it difficult to disabuse his mind 
of the suspicion that his one thousand dol- 
lars nlight have been diverted froln its origi- 
nal purpose, and ITIisappropriated to what he 
esteen-)ed the uses of folly. So it was with 
a feeling of great relief that finally I apprised 
our generous friend by telegraph that the 
transaction had been closed. 
This end had not been reached, however, 
until Alice had put her signature and her 
seal to a curiously-phrased dOCl1t11ent which 
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served (as I was told) as security to the 
widow Schmittheinler in case of "default 
in paYlnent of interest or principal." This 
instruillent is called, as I rernenl ber, a deed 
of trust, which Seell1S to be another and a 
1110re polite name for a nlortgage. 
I protested against Alice's putting her sig- 
nature to this docuillent, which I still recog- 
nize as a covert foe to our happiness and 
prosperity. But Mr. Denslow assured us 
that the proceeding was wholly proper and 
businesslike, and Alice paid no heed to illY 
expostulations. Never before had I had any 
experience in Illatters or with instrull1ents 
of this kind, and I will adlllit that I have not 
even now any idea of what the purport of 
the doclllllent in question is, further than a 
distinct intuition that its involved syntax and 
conlplex and cloudy phraseology bode no 
good. 
As soon as the transaction was closed the 
widow SChlllittheinler burst into tears and 
loudly bewailed having parted with her 
honle. I then learned that for the last ten 
days she had been allllost constantly be- 
sieged by old friends of hers - the sanle \vho 
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had been wont to conSUll1e her coffee and 
her kuchen and who now regaled her (in 
cOlnpensation, as it were, for her past hos- 
pitality) with reproachful assurances that she 
. had been virtually swindled out of her beau- 
tiful property. The grief of this lonely and 
alniable WOlllan touched nle to the core, and 
I sought to assuage her nlelancholy by tell- 
ing her that we should expect her to visit 
us, to which she replied anlid tears and 
seelning gratitude that she would be sure 
to call every Septenlber and March, these 
being the 1110nt11s (as I afterward learned) in 
which the senli-annual interest, so called, fell 
due. 
As you nlay suppose, while Alice and I, 
under the direction of Mr. Denslow, were 
worrying ourselves nearly to death over the 
111iserable details of " closing" this transac- 
tion, our neighbors and Adah (Alice's sister) 
busied thenlselves \vith planning improve- 
Inents in and for our new hOllle. It was 
during this period that Adah Inet with one 
of those sorrows which benull1b the sensi- 
tive fe111inine heart. In a 1110111ent of van- 
daIisnl ever to be deprecated, little Erasnl us 
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discovered and took possession of that copy 
of" The National Architect "which contained 
the picture of the plutocratic villa at Narra- 
gansett Pier. This precious relic was put by 
the heedless boy to the base use of serving 
as a tail to a kite, and during one of the 
high winds the kite blew away, and there 
was an end to Adah's 1110St precious pos- 
session! Thus perished the link that united 
Adah to the sweetest dreanl of her Inaturer 
years. 
However, this lnishap did not wholly 
abate Adah's interest in our affairs. In an- 
swer to Adah's solicitation a long letter had 
conle fronl Maria, bearing the blissful prOll1- 
ise that a carefully nlade plan of Maria's 
house of St. Joe (drawn by Maria herself 
upon a fly leaf excerpted frolll Maria's favor- 
ite volume, " The Life of Mary Lyon ") would 
soon be forwarded for our enlightenInent 
and delectation. Maria felt kindly toward 
lIS, and her synlpathies had been awakened 
to their very depths by a tender souvenir 
Adah had sent her - a leaf plucked fronl one 
of the lilac bushes on the old Schlllittheinler 
place. Both Adah and Maria belong to that 
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old-school class of proper fenlinine folk who 
never pick but always pluck flowers. 
Well, Adah and the neighbors kept as busy 
as a bee in a bottle planning changes that 
they deeilled necessary in our house. When 
we got through with that dilly-dallying, 
shilly-shallying Lawyer Meisterbaum, Alice 
and I found out that Adah and the neigh- 
bors had left little for us to do except to a p- 
prove their plans and pay for the execution 
thereot: 
There had been a kind of tacit under- 
standing all along that such changes as we 
I11ade in the Schlnittheinler house should 
be superintended by an architect-carpenter 
who \vas cordially reconllnended by Mrs. 
Denslow. This inlportant person's nanle 
was Silas Plunl, and he had a shop in Os- 
good A ven ue, opposite one of our most 
fashionable and 1110st prosperous cellleteries. 
Mrs. Denslow always called hinl Uncle Si, 
and this circumstance rather prejudiced n1e 
in favor of hiIn. The facts, too, that Uncle 
Si was not overcrowded with business, that 
he was considerate in his charges, and that 
he was of so great versatility that he could 
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boss the plull1bing as well as the carpenter- 
ing-these facts confinned us in the opinion 
that Uncle Si was just the 111an for our needs. 
I went with Mrs. Denslow to call upon 
this gifted and honest son of toil. His 1110d- 
est place of business was indicated to the 
passer-by by this insinuating sign: 


SILAS PLUM, CARPENTER & BUILDER. 

 COFFIN BOXES A SPECIALITY. 


I anl not a superstitious person. I think 
I have already told you so. Still I have in- 
stincts and intuitions; and you, who are not 
wholly dead to the subtle influences of the 
rnore delicate sentinlents, will probably synl- 
pathize with ll1e when I adnlit that Mr. 
Pluln's sign did not inspire nle with that 
enthusiasm which is at least cOlllforting to 
the possessor. The reference to Mr. Pluln's 
"speciality" was what cast a tenlporary 
glooln over 111e, but Mrs. Denslow was not 
one of those who suffer a detail so insignifi- 
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cant as this to stand in her way; so I was 
bounced into Uncle Si's shop and presented 
to Uncle Si in propria persona. 
Uncle Si inlpressed nle as being a very 
trustworthy man. He looked not unlike 
nlyself; his gaunt, sinewy frallle betokened 
severe practicability, and his calnl blue eyes 
and large straight mouth cOl11bined to give 
his face an unillistakable and convincing ex- 
pression of candor. Of speech he was nlon- 
osyllabic, and this peculiarity pleased nle, 
for I have always admired and always culti- 
vated directness and terseness, there being 
nothing else nlore distasteful to me than the 
prolixity, diffuseness, pleonaslll, anlplifica- 
tion, redundance, and copia verborunl of SOllle 
people. I told Uncle Si all about the new 
purchase we had lllade, and I drew upon a 
pine board a fairly correct plan of the Schmitt- 
heimer house as it no\v stood. I gave hinl 
to understand that numerous and important 
changes were required, and that I desired to 
secure froill hinl an estinlate as to the cost 
of those changes. 
" I can't tell how nluch it will be till I 
know what you want," said Uncle Si. 
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I recognized the justness of this reillark, 
yet at the sallle tillle I felt bitter toward 
Uncle Si for not knowing \vithout being told. 
To tell the truth, I didn't know. I had heard 
Alice and Adah talking in a general way 
dbout "closets" and a "new hall;' and 
" hardwood floors" and - and -and things 
of that kind; I renlembered having heard 
sonle discussion of a prospective" addition, " 
and - yes- I now recalled that the front 
porch would have to be rebuilt. Hoping to 
conceal illY utter ignorance, I told Uncle Si 
that we wanted "lots of changes, " but this 
would not satisfy the exasperating man; he 
insisted upon particulars, upon "s pecifica- 
tions," as he ternled tl)elTI. 
Of course I was unable to give thenl; so 
was Mrs. Denslow. The only really distinct 
idea Mrs. Denslow had of the transfornlation 
contemplated by Alice was one concerning 
the front la\vn, and involving gravel walks 
between flower beds and under ulllbrageous 
trees; exotics perennially in bloOIll; Swiss 
tree boxes, fronl which the lark carolled by 
day and the nightingale warbled at night; an 
artificial lake, in which goldfishes swaIn and 
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upon whose translucent bOS0111 111ajestic 
swans glided gracefully - I assure you that 
Mrs. l)enslo\v has the soul of a poet! 
But these delightful 
lncies did nut interest 
Uncle Si, because they did not concern hinl 
or his trade. So \ve cOI11jJrotnised the Inat- 
tel' hy appointing an hour that evening fur 
Uncle Si to call and talk it all over with Alice. 
This was, seel11ingly, the only \vay out of 
the dilelnll1a. All I knew \vas what I didn't 
\Vdnt, or, rather, what '(ce didn't want. Our 
many and long and earnest conversations 
with the neighbors had detcnnined nUlllerous 
inlportant points. We didn't "\\'ant a roof 
like the Saylors' roof; nor water-pipes like 
the Rushes'; nor backstairs like the Tilt- 
111
lns'; nor plastering like the Denslows'; 
nor dornler-windows like the Carters'; nor 
a kitchen sink like the Plunkers'; nor snloky 
chinlneys like the Bollingers'; nor a skitllpy 
little conservatory like the Mayhews'- in 
fact, there were so ll1any things we didu't 
want that it seenled to me that if Uncle 
. 
Si had been moderately ingenious or had 
given l
is inlagination full rein, he l11ight 
have guessed what we lfÙi want, and so 
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have gone ahead without fear of incurring 
our displeasure. 
It was perhaps better, however, that, be- 
fore undertaking his task, Uncle Si should 
require some hint or intimation of what 
would be expected of hinl. I anl the last 
man in the world to discourage what is ordi- 
narily regarded and accepted as reasonable 
precaution against enl barrasslnent and ad- 
versity. 
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ALICE had her talk with Uncle Si and 
lî issued therefrol11 with the conviction 
that Uncle Si was a paragon of integrity and 
carpentering skill. As for Uncle Si, he must 
have gathered together a pretty fair general 
idea of what Alice wanted, for he promised 
to return the next day with plans and details 
and with an estinlate of \vhat the contem- 
plated inl provenlents would cost. 
Meanwhile another complication had 
arisen. The people to whonl the widow 
Schnlittheimer had rented the lower part 
of the house declined to vacate the premises 
unless we paid thenl a bonus of fifteen 
dollars. Alice indignantly protested that 
we had no fifteen dollars to throwaway, 
and I recognized the truth of this proposi- 
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tion. Still, a visit to the recalcitrant tenants 
convinced l11e that they were poor folk and 
could ill afford to bear the expense of I1loving. 
Another circumstance that 111ade 111C feel 
rather kindly to\vard these people was that 
their nanle was lviitchell, and, although they 
Illade no sllch clainl, it pleased llle to fancy 
that they were of kin to that distinguished 
fanlily which hds contributed so largely to 
the glory of native astrononlical research. 
Actuated, therefore, by the most honorable 
iInpulses, I gave these people fifteen dollars 
which I borrowed for that p
rpose nonl nlY 
1110st estimable neighbor, 
Ærs. Tiltnlan, upon 
the understanding that I should pay it back 
when I heard frOlll "'The Sidereal Torch," to 
which publication I had sent a carefully pre- 
pared essay on Encke's cornet. In this wise 
a 111atter which might have caused us nluch 
delay and vexation was quickly and anli- 
cably disposed of. I did not tell Alice of 
what I had done, for although Alice is (as I 
have already assured you) the 1110st amiable 
of her sex, she cannot brook what she re- 
gards as an inlposition, and this inclination 
to resent seerning overbearance in others has 
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not unfrequentIy put us to expense and in- 
volved us in clnbarrasslncnt. 
Another episode which is still fresh in 111Y 
nlemory I cannot forbear relating. Alice 
came to 111e one d,tY not long ago-it \vas 
perhaps three weeks since - and insisted 
that I should attend to hdving the correct 
name of the avenue in which we were to 
live put upon the lamp-posts at the corners 
of that avenue. I could not guess \vhat 
Alice 111eant until she infornled 111e that, al- 
though the nall1e of that thoroughfare had by 
ordinance of the City Council been changed 
froIn Mush Street to Clarendon Avenue, the 
old nanle of Mush Street had (by a singular 
inadvertence) been suffered to remain upon 
the lanlp-posts along that highway. 
"The idea!" cried Alice, indignantly. 
" Do you suppose I would live upon Mush 
Street? fJo you suppose I ever would have 
bought that house and lot if I had suspected 
even for a m0111ent that they were not in 
Clarendon Avenue? Mush Street is just 
horrid - everybody else thinks so, and I 
know it! I won't have it Mush Street; it's 
Clarendon Avenue, and I 'm going to have 
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Clarendon A venue engraved on my cards! 
Reuben, you nlust see at once that the lalnp- 
posts are changed." 
I confess that so far as I myself aln con- 
cerned it nlatters not whether my abiding 
place be in Mush Street or in Clarendon Ave- 
nue so long as I anl comfortably bedded and 
fed and my family are well provided for. 
N
Hnes are, at best, arbitrary things. More- 
over, I was well aware (and you will see 
for yourself if you consult a map of our city) 
that that thoroughfare which has been rc- 
n
lIned Clarendon Avenue is actually Mush 
Street, or, at any rate, a continuation of 
Mush Street. However, I had a regard for 
that sense of fel11inine pride which made 
Alice revolt against Mush Street. I all1 aware 
that the conspicuous characteristics of i\1ush 
Street for l11any miles are goats and fortune- 
tellers and coal yards and runlshops and mid- 
wiveries; these glaring features are by no 
means such as the élite of our society care to 
affect. Conceding that my indifference to 
these idiosyncrasies should not be suffered 
to stand in the way of the natural current of 
Alice's womanly pride, I promised to do 
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illY best toward effecting what Alice re- 
quired, and I all1 now engaged upon a me- 
1110rial to the Mayor and the Board of Alder- 
111en prayingthatthe Ianlp-postsjn Clarendon 
A venue be purged of that lettering which 
suggests the conlnlonplace antecedents of 
that thoroughfare. 
I find that Alice is not alone in her wretch- 
edness. It appears that our friends Lawyer 
Miles and Mr. Redleigh and their fall1ilies 
are at present engaged in the 1110mentous 
task of getting the name of the street in 
which they live changed frOlll Cemetery 
A venue to Sportland Place. And our other 
friends two blocks west of us are greatly 
agitated just now because the name of their 
aristocratic thoroughfare has, by a whim of 
the nlunicipal authorities, been changed from 
Alexander A venue to Osgood Street. I have 
nlentioned these facts to Alice, but no sense 
of that sympathy which is said to arise frolll 
the cOlnpanionship of 111isery seems to recon- 
cile Iny dear wife to the plebeian association 
which the nlere Illention of Mush Street 
suggests. 
The Sunday 1l10rning after we had actu- 
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ally bought the Schlllittheinler place the city 
newspapers 1l1ade a record of the event in 
their "society COIU111n," and added that it 
was" understood that in their beautiful ne\V 
hOllle Prof. and Mrs. Baker would entertain 
lavishly. " I was inclined to take exception 
to this itell1, \vhich I regarded as a vulgar 
parade of our private affairs; 1l10reOVer, the 
innuendo was wholly untruthful. Alice and 
I did not intend to "entertain" at all; we 
could not afford to "entertain." What 
would Mr. Black say if by chance he were 
to get hold of a copy of any of those Sunday 
1l10rning newspapers and read that Inenda- 
cious paragraph? He would not only lanlent 
the one thousand dollars which he had just 
ad vanced; \vorse than that, he would for- 
ever shut down on those other acts of sin1- 
ilar generosity which, I alll free to say, Alice 
and I counted al110ng the pleasing. proba- 
bilities of the near future. 
I repeat that this untruthful notoriety 
through the I11edium of the "society col- 
umn" displeased me, and I al11 sure I should 
have spoken IllY nlind very freely about it if 
I had not heard Alice reading the item with 
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evident gusto to her sister Adah. Myanlaze- 
nlent was increased when Alice asked me to 
secure a dozen extra papers for her, as she 
wished to send 111arked copies to certain 
fashionable society acquaintances and to sev- 
eral of her relatives in Maine! I can picture 
the rural astonishment with which Cousin 
Jabez Fothergill of Biddeford Pool and the 
Strattons of North Moosehead will read of 
our good fortune. I 1110re than half suspect 
that in a 1110111ent of triull1phant revenge and 
in a spirit of cruel ll1alice Alice sent a copy 
of the paper to Miss Mears at Pocatapaug. 
Miss Mears is little to 111e now, but once I 
called her Hepsival, and even after these 
many years of separation I would fain undo 
any act of spite which her successful rival, 
Alice, 111ight atteillpt. 
The Monday following the publication of 
this strangely nlalevolent itenl was an un- 
usually busy day with ll1e. I seemed sud- 
denly to have becoille the target of every 
ll1an who had anything to sell. I was waited 
upon by fruit-tree venders, lightning-rod 
agents, fire underwriters, plumbers, gas- 
tìtters, painters, and an innutnerable anny of 
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persons having horses, cows, pigs, chickens, 
shade trees, patent hitching posts, s1l10ke- 
consumers, Pasteur filters, shrubbery, lawn 
statuary, fancy poultry, garden utensils, and 
patent paving to dispose of: I really cannot 
realize how I got rid of then1 all, for a more 
affable and persuasive lot of gentlell1en I 
never before had n1et with. Con1e to think 
of it, I have 1/ot got rid of then1. They con- 
tinue to cultivate IllY acquaintance and on 
account of their attentions (polite but per- 
sistent) I have been conlpelled to lay aside 
temporarily nlY investigation into the char- 
acter of the atnlosphere around Aldebaran, a 
most delicate work upon which I alll hop- 
ing to rear the su perstructure of rny faille. 
I admit that these attentions rather flatter 
l11e; it is possible that after a tinle - say a 
year or two - I l11ay weary of the courteous 
gentleman who is now seeking to sell nle a 
dozen apple-trees, one-third cash, balance 
in ten years. I Illay, in the lapse of tÌ111e, 
becoille indifferent to the blandishments of 
him who daily for the last two months has 
been trying to convince nle that I cannot 
reach the SUnllTIUlll bonum of hUll1an happi- 
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ness until I have invested four dollars in 
Perkins' patent autoll1atic garden rake and 
step-ladder co 111 bination. The gentleman 
who has the sll1oke-consllnler, the gentle- 
nlan who deals in shrubbery, the gentlell1an 
who advocates lightning rods, and the other 
gentlenlen who represent the tantanlount 
interests of lawn statuary, îancy poultry, 
patent paving, etc., etc., etc.- I l11ay, in the 
flight of years, becoo1e insensible to their 
charms, for there is no change that is not 
rendered possible by the ca pricious offices 
of Titlle. But at present I can hardly realize 
how these people can ever be other than 
they now are - near to me, as I know, and 
dear to I11e, as I feel. 
I did not suspect, before I becanle a house- 
holder, that the rnere possession of property 
was capable of lllaking a man an object of 
such unflagging interest to his fellow crea- 
tures. I find it very pleasing - the solicitude 
with which these newly-nlade acquaintances 
(the venders, agents, and other polite gen- 
tlenlen) regard Ine, and attend upon me, 
and seek to gain illY approval. It is sweet 
to be beloved. 
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In the very height of this enjoynlent, ho\v- 
ever, there are considerations which serve 
to cause I11C feelings of disquietude. My 
conscience constantly reproves I11e for the 
deception which I anl practising upon these 
people. It occurred to I11e several weeks 
ago that I had no right to pose as the pro- 
prietor of our new hOllse. The new house 
and its CirCUI11adjÜcent real estate belong not 
to I11e, but to Alice and to her heirs and as- 
signs forever. I have no proprietary rights 
in that house or upon that expansive lawn; 
If I anl there, it is sinlply as a piece offul ni- 
ture, like the stove, or the clock, or the cen- 
tre-table. I anl sinlply tolerated, perhaps as 
an object of ornarnent, perhaps as an object 
of use. This is a hUlniliating confession; 
the thought that it is actually true pains 111e 
poignantly. 
I never supposed I was a tnoral coward, 
but I 111USt be; otherwise I \vould weeks 
ago have called an open-air Inass-111ceting 
of the apple-tree agents, the fire-underwrit- 
ers, the patent pavers and the others, and 
con fessed to thenl that their attentions were 
111isdirected, and that I W:1S 110t in fact Ibe 
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fortunate being whose lot they sought to 
better. 
A strangely craven consideration withheld 
me frOlll this Illanly course. I suspected that 
as soon as I di vulged the truth I would be 
forsaken by this troupe - this retinue of 
unctuous courtiers. In nlY inlaginings I be- 
held Illyself deserted and alone, while the 
vast army of nlY quondal1l attendants and 
flatterers tagged after and surrounded and 
fawned upon Alice, the real purchaser and 
actual owner of our new place! 
I l1lake a candid exposition of these things, 
not nlore for the purpose of relieving IllY 
conscience of its long pent-up I1lisery than 
for the purpose of disclosing that which l11ay 
happily serve as a warning to nlY feIlow- 
beings. I long 
go discovered that one of 
the cOlllpensations of hUl11an folly is the ex- 
anlple which that folly afforus for the discreet 
guidance of others. 
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OUR PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


T HE result of the nUlllerous conferences 
between Alice and Uncle Si was rather 
surprising to nle. It involved the expendi- 
ture of somewhat nlore than three thousand 
dollars. However, a letter had been re- 
ceived fi.Olll our beneficent friend, Mr. Black, 
in which that estin1able gentleman expressed 
the conviction that we ought not to try to 
live in a house that did not have the ordi- 
nary conveniences of a n10dern city h0111e, 
and that we should add whatever inlprove- 
111ents we deenled necessary to our c0l11fort; 
these pleasing expressions of opinion were 
supplemented by the still nlore pleasing in- 
timation that Mr. Black would advance LIS 
whatever sum was necessary to the provi- 
sion of the changes and innovations we 
deemed expedient. It was evident that Mr. 
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Black was most kindly disposed toward us; 
at the sanle ti111e our nlunificent patron took 
occasion to caution us against extravagance 
and to itll press upon us a sense of the neces- 
sity of constant and rigorous econolllY- 
"especially and particularly in the direction 
of those vanities which sinlply gratify an 
individual Whitll, and are of no practical 
value whatsoever." 
Alice read this last sentence aloud to llle 
several titllcS, for it expressed exactly her 
opinion of IllY fondness for 111ediæval arnlor. 
I atll 111aking no c0I11plaint of the sly satisfac- 
tion which Alice seenlingly takes in twitting 
nle with IllY weakness. I expect to have a 
glorious revenge by and by when we 1110Ve 
into our new house, and when Alice dis- 
covers how very appropriate and ornatllen- 
tal nlY mediæval anllor will be, set up 
against the walls and in the corners of the 
front hall. 
Fortified by the letter fronl Mr. Black, we 
had little difficulty in planning the most 
charnling improvements. I make use of the 
plural personal pronoun, although if I were 
testifying upon oath I should feel compelled 
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to ad 111 i t t h:1 t I In ysel f h:ld precious little to 
do with the planning. It grieved lllC con- 
siderahly to observe that whilr the ncigh- 
hot s generally, and Mrs. I )enslo\v particu- 
larly, were diligcntly consulted as to every 
detail of the new hOllse, ,In expression of 
Iny wishes, views, and :ldvice was not only 
not solicited, but, when volunteered, seetned 
to be regarded as an itnpertinencc. It oc- 
curred to 111e at such tillles that prosperity 
hy no l11cans ilnproved Alice's tClnper, but 
I should perh:lps have taken into considera- 
tion the circulllstancc th
lt this particular 
period was on
 of except ional excitclnen t, 
:Ind tl1:1t had the Sa1l1e sense of responsibility 
\vhich burdened Alice becn put upon tne
 I, 
100, should have exhibited an irritability 
\vholly foreign to IHY nature under nonnal 
conditions and environlnents. 
It was detennincd to reconstruct certain 
p:lrts of the old Schlllitthcill1cr residence :1nd 
to build an addition of two stories, the -tìrst- 
floor r00111 to be devoted to the purposes of 
:1 library or living r00I11, and thr r00l11 in 
the second story to be Alicc's bcd-chatllber. 
A vast l1ulnher of closets \vere contenlplatcd, 
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for, as YOLl are presulnably aware, WOnlal1- 
kind are passionately fond of closets, and 
happy, thrice happy, is the husband who is 

lccorded the inestinlable boon of suspend- 
ing his Sunday suit froln a nail therein. As 
for 111yself, I have always regarded the aver- 
age closet as an ingenious device of the evil 
one for the propagation and cllcouragenlent 
of l11oths. 
Anlong other contcJnplated innovations 
\vere a butler's pantry and a conservatory. 
I 
lpproved of the latter, but not of the 
fonner. I foresaw in that butler's pantry a 
pretext, if not a reason, for thc purchase of 
china, crockery, and glassware, to bt; llsed 
only \vhen we had cOlllpany and to be hid- 
den away at other tinles until broken by 
careless servants. 
A conservatory had for years been onc 
of nlY 1110st pleasing desires. Although I 
know little of thenl, I aln fond of flowers, 
particularly of those which others care for 
and which do not breed or abound in creep- 
ing things. But the use to which I was 
anlbitiOllS to put nly-or our-conserva- 
tory was that of an aviary. I love all pet 
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birds, and one of JllY sweetest day dreanls 
has been that which possessed I1le of a 
large glass roo 111 or bower well stocked 
with canaries, linnets, bullfinches, robins, 
wrens, Java sparrows, love birds, and paro- 
quets. I have often pictured to I1lyself the 
delight I should experience in entering into 
this heaven of song and in caressing these 
feathered pets, in feeding thelTI and in teach- 
ing thelll pretty tricks and gallles. I recall 
those pleasant boyhood days when a pet 
crow, and a flock of pigeons, and two baby 
hawks afforded nle rapture and solicitude 
combined. Then followed an experience 
with a matronly hen and her brood of chicks. 
I am not aShallled to say that I loved these 
friends of my youth and that I still reverence 
their 111emories. Nor an1 I ashallled to tell 
you that for several years after I reached Ina- 
turity a particular object of nlY affections was 
a wee canary bird that sang sweet songs to 
me and played daintily with illY fìnger when- 
ever I thrust it into the little rascal's cage. 
Alice insists that I actually cried when that 
silly little creature died; 11lay be I did, for I 
alll a very, very foolish fellow. 
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One of the things I have never been able 
to understand is why Alice, with all her gen- 
tleness and tenderness, has so violent an 
antipathy to bird and brute pets. Alice ac- 
tually seenlS to dislike birds and dogs with 
the sanle zeal with which I love thelll. At 
times - you will hardly believe it - Alice 
has exhibited Neronian cruelty and hardness 
of heart. I remeillber that on one occasion 
she caught a harmless, innocent little blue 
mouse in the pantry. She fully intended to 
drown the helpless creature - as if this world 
were not big enough for l11ice and men to 
live and be happy in! I had great difu,:ulty 
in rescuing the tiny rodent fronl his captor, 
and I renlem ber the satisfaction I had in 
giving hinl his liberty under the kitchen 
porch of neighbor Rush's house next 
door. 
At first Alice was kindly disposed toward 
the conservatory schenle, but in an un- 
guarded mOlllent one day I chanced to breathe 
a suggestion that a co 111 bination conserva- 
tory-bird cage would do very nicely, and 
that settled the fate of nlY pleasant dreanlings 
forever. 
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But I seldonl argue these things with 
Alice. The conservatory is now a shattered 
dreanl, and the butler's pantry is inevitable. 
The graceful alcove, which was to have been 
the conservatory (with aviary features), is to 
be provided with a pernlanent, stationary 
seat \vhich Adah is to upholster in a pattern 
which Maria has proll1ised to send froll1 St. 
Joe. Whenever I think of it there rise up 
#J> 
before IllY nlind's eye visions of stolen l1leet- 
ings in that alcove, and whispered inter- 
views, in which I f:lncy I see our daughter 
Fanny figuring as an active participant, and 
then I devoutly pray that little Eraslllus' 
vigilance ITIay be increased a thousand- 
fold. 
I was infornled. in good til11e that the 
library was to be virtually the living-rool11 for 
the fa 111ily. It was here that casual callers 
were to be received and entertained; here 
the errand boys who delivered packages 
fronl the downtown shops were to leave 
their goods and get their receipts; here the 
laundrynlan was to wait every Monday 
nlorning while Adah gathered up illY heb- 
dOl1ladal bundle of linen for the wash; here 
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were the children to gather for a tì.olic every 
evening after the hun1ble vesper 111eal. 
I an1 wondering whether Alice and Adah 
and the neighbors will approve of IllY dearly 
cherished plan to have one of the tall clocks 
stationed in one corner, and 111Y very old 
Suffolk oak table in another corner, and in 
still another the curious old sofa which Aunt 
'Gusty has proll1ised to send nle fron1 Darien, 
Georgia. ] an1 painfully a\vare that Alice 
and Adah and the neighbors regard the 
beautiful furniture in which I delight as 
"old trunlpery." 
When we first looked at the Schn1itt- 
heitner place Alice exclain1ed, upon being 
ushered into one of the r00I11S: "Now this 
is just the roon1 for Reuben and his old trUl11p- 
cry! " It is twenty-two feet long and eigh- 
teen feet wide, and there are windows to the 
north, west, and south. Curiously enough, 
the chin1ney runs up through the l11iddle of 
this rOOI11, presenting an appearance at once 
novel and grotesque. Alice assures me that 
this \vill prove a unique and charl11ing fea- 
ture, for she intends to put innunlerable 
shelves around the chilnney, and place 
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thereon the interesting and valuable curios, 
the purchase of which has kept me involved 
in tìnancial ell1barrassnlent forthe last twenty 
years. 
Alice has settled it in her own ll1ind just 
where in my new rOOI11 each bit of my be- 
loved furniture shall be located - the 111(\- 
hogany chest of drawers, the old secretary, 
the four-post bedstead, the haircloth trunk, 
the oak book-case, the corn-husk rocker, 
the cuckoo clock, the Dutch cabinet - yes, 
each blessed piece has already had its place 
assigned to it, even to the old red cricket 
which Miss Anna Rice sent t1le from her 
Connecticut home twelve years ago. I anl 
indeed the t110st fortunate of 111en; for who 
but Iny Alice coulli be so sweet and self- 
abnegatory as to take upon her own dear 
little shoulders the burden of responsibilities 
that elsewise would weigh upon her hus- 
band? 
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THE VANDALS BEGIN THEIR WORK 


A T the regular April 111eeting of the Lake 
Shore Society of Antiquarians I ll1et IllY 
old and valued friend, Belville Rock, and told 
hinl of the inlportant venture which Alice 
had made. He seenled greatly pleased at 
the prospect of our having a home of our 
own, and after 111aking careful inquiries into 
the extent and character of the improvenlents 
we contetTI plated he bade me tell Alice that 
he wanted to pay the bill for the painting of 
the exterior of the house. "I desire to do 
sonlewhat toward beautifying your prenl- 
ises," said he, "and I don't know that I can 
do better than to paint the house. You 
understand, of course, that illY long and 
intinlate acquaintance with you and Alice 
warrants I1le in proposing as a friendly act 
what elsewise I1light be regarded as an 
inl pertinence. " 
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I hastened to assure Mr. Rock that both 
Alice and I knew hiJn to be utterly incapable 
of any word or deed that could by any 
111eans be J11isconstrued into an iJ11pertinence. 

 e had known this ililliable gentleman for 
the period of twenty years. It was he who 
proposed Ine for Illenlbership of the Lake 
Shore Society of Antiquarians, and it was he 
who provided the means wherewith I pub- 
lished IllY first book, entitled "A Critical 
View of the Causes of EclaIllptic and Trau- 
lllatic Idiocy." 
This was at the time in IllY career when I 
supposed I had good reason to believe that 
all hunlan l11ental and physical ills are di- 
rectly traceable to the influence of the 11100n, 
which theory was suggested to Ille by the 
discovery that cabbages thrive when planted 
in the first quarter of the 1110011 and inv:lri- 
ably pine when planted in the full of th
 
I1100n. I anl still 1110re or less of a believer 
in this theory, and it is Iny purpose to rcne\\' 
IllY investigations and experin1ents in this 
direction, particularly so far as cabbages are 
involved, for I 11lean to have a kitchen gar- 
den (\vith Alice's pernlission) as soon as we 
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move into our ne\v place in Mush Street- 
pardon 11le, I nlean Clarendon Avenue. 
Belville Rock has always exhibited a 
friendly interest in l1le and illY welfare. He 
is president of a savings bank and is con- 
cerned in nUl1lerOUS l1lercantile and spec- 
ulative enterprises. He belongs to many 
clubs and social organizations, and is presi- 
dent of the Sons of Vernlont, the Sons of 
New York, the Sons of Rhode Island, the 
Sons of Michigan, and the other Sons who 
have effected fonnai organizations in this city. 
He is treasurer of 1110St of the current entel- 
prises and he is recognized as a leader of 
distinct influence in the several political par- 
ties which control public affairs locally. 
Mr. Rock COllll1lands the happy facuIty of 
divorcing hinlself wholly from business dur- 
ing those hours which he has dedicated to 
sociability. He declines to discuss 1110netary 
J1latters outside his rOOI11 at the bank. I recall 
how, upon several occasions when I have 
:Ipproached hinl upon the delicate subject of 
negotiating a trifling tenl porary loan, he has 
disrnissed the l1latter by renlinding tnc that 
hè had certain days which he set apart for 
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business of this character, and that at other 
tinles he devoted hinlself exclusively to the 
consideration of other things. 
I recall, too, that after persistent inquiry 
(having, possibly, selfish ends in view), I 
learned from Cashier Bolton, who is Mr. 
Rock's Inarble-hearted alter ego, that Mr. 
Rock's hours for the consideration of all ap- 
plications for personal accomlnodations were 
from 7.55 to 8 a. nl., every other Thursday. 
This Inay strike the average person as a 
unique singularity, but I find it easy to un- 
derstand how a man so nUlnerously inter- 
ested in affairs as Mr. Rock is should find it 
imperative to regulate his business and social 
conduct with the most nlethodical and Inost 
exacting system. 
You can depend upon it that I lost no 
time in apprising Alice and Adah and our 
neighbors of Mr. Rock's Inunificent propo- 
sition, and I hardly need assure you that by 
all Mr. Rock's generosity was wannly ap- 
plauded. The incident gave rise to a new 
phase in the sequence of events, for inlnle- 
diately a discussion arose as to the color 
which we ought to paint our new house, 
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and this discussion continued with increas- 
ing vigor for several days. Adah was char- 
acteristically earnest in her advocacy of a 
soft creanl yellow, that being the shade 
adopted by Maria when she repainted her 
51. Joe donlicile - a soft cream yellow, with 
the blinds in a delicate brown, that was 
Adah's choice as inspired by her menlory of 
Maria's habitation. The Baylors suggested 
a poetic grayish tint, which they insisted 
would look specially pretty through the 
foliage of the fine old trees in the front 
yard. The Tiltnlans preferred a light brown, 
and the Rushes a bright yellow. As for 
Mrs. Denslow, she raised her voice in favor 
of "white, with green blinds," for, as she 
wisely argued, it was not possible to find a 
nlore appropriate combination for a house 
that had been a farnlhouse and that would 
retain (even after we had rehabilitated it) the 
BlOSt salient characteristics of a farmhouse. 
Alice and I agreed with Mrs. Denslow (as 
we generally do), and our detenllination was 
confirnled when we subsequently learned, 
upon inquiry of Mr. Kronle, the painter, 
that white paint WJS as expensive a paint as 
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(öuld ,be s
1écted. t It was OU1" desire, in OLIr 
choiae.of paint, to do nothing likely to lessen 
tn" .to detract fronl the lustre of the pritlceli- 
tiess of l\1r. Rock s liberality. Mr. Rock had 

-et no linlitations to his ll1unifi.cèl1Ce-; f
\r be 
it'"flOlllJUS tordo th
tt which mlght;be con- 
strued )wrongfuIIy as; if1appreciation 'of that 
n1unifitence

( It was the: part of friendship 
to t prenlise th
lt Mr. Rock's intentions were 
l<trge,1 ånd then it behooved us to see that 
tliose" intentions J werð: carried' out upon n 
.scale of equal scope. We decided, there- 
fore, ,that the 1 paint should her white, and 
that it should be currí
(ge paint: I 
:.) UntIe Sit h
d ndvised" us to have plenty of 
light' and air adlllitted to "the addition " by 
-111'enÍ1S("of nÚnlerous windows. According 
to the ru(ie
pléni he' subnlitted for Alice's ap- 
pr.ùVál, t H t11e i addition" when cOlnpletetl 
woul(f havè lòoked like a collection of win- 
dows' of every size and shape. This was 
before Mr. Rock offered to paint the house. 
After Mr. Rock's proposal was l1lade to and 

iccepted by us it occurred to us that it would 
result in a considerable saving to us if we 
wc"re to Iilllit the nUlllhcr of \vindows and 
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devote the space (thus econolnized) to clap- 
boarding. This would involve a larger ex- 
pense upon Mr. R.ock's part, but it could 
not be denied that Mr. Rock could better 
afford paying for paint than we could afford 
paying for window franles and glass. 
I think it likely that I should have called 
on Mr. Rock to learn his preference in the 
tllatter had the "every other 'Thursday" 
been nearer at hand. But Mr. Krolllc, the 
painter, and Uncle Si, the boss carpenter, re- 
quired a speedy decision, and so we went 
ahead without consulting our munificent 
fì'iend. Mr. Krollle thereupon volunteered 
to do our painting by the square yard, in- 
stead of by the square foot (as is the CUStOll1- 
ary proceeding); he adnlitted, \vith 
 candor 
rarely n1et with in his profession, he could 
as well afford to do our house in white car- 
riage paint by the square yard as other rival 
painters could afford to do it in con1n10n 
white lead by the square foot. I assured 
Mr. Kroll1e of illY deternlination to spare no 
pains to coÖperate with hitn in every honest 
and anlbitious endeavor at Mr. Rock's èX- 
pense. 
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So now, the widow Schnlittheinler having 
vacated the prenlises, the work of rehabili- 
tation began in earnest. Men with wheel- 
barrows and spades and picks 1l1ade their 
appearance and started in to del110lish walls 
and to excavate sand. at a I1larvelous rate. 
Presently a cavernous space yawned where 
it was proposed to locate the cellar where 
the stearn-heating apparatus \vas to stand. 
The sand taken fronl this spot was barrowed 
out and dunlped in a pile over the horse- 
radish bed in the back yard. 
This was the first piece of vandalis1l1 I 
noticed, and I protested against it. Not long 
thereafter I discovered that the worknlen 
engaged at battering down the pårtitions in 
the upper part of the house were piling up 
the refuse scantling and laths on the currant 
and gooseberry bushes in the side yard. I 
protested again, and so I kept on protesting, 
for hardly a day passed that I did not detect 
the worknlen about that house at SOl1le piece 
of lawlessness jeoparding the cherry trees, 
or the lilac bushes, or the tulips, or the roses, 
or the peonies, or the asparagus bed. 
Cui bono-to what good? With as 1l1uch 
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effect might the wild Illan of Borneo rail at 
Capella because her silvery, twinkling light 
is seventy-one years in reaching this distant 
planet. 
I am unalterably opposed to the wanton 
destruction of life. Moreover, it seems to 
Il1e that the trees, the shrubbery, the vines 
and the flowers on the Schlllittheimer place 
have certain rights which the invaders 
ought to respect. At any rate, I spent the 
better part of two days transplanting a nUlll- 
ber of the currant and gooseberry bushes, 
and although I had a stiff neck and a very 
lallle back for a considerable tinle thereafter 
I felt 1110re than cOlllpensated therefor by the 
conviction that I had saved the lives of friends 
who would duly give llle practical proof of 
their gratitude. 
There were certain acts of lawlessness 
that I could neither prevent nor repair. 
One grieved me particularly. The plum- 
bèr hitched his horse to a tree in the front 
yard one 1110rning, and, before the dal11age 
he had done was discovered, the herbivorous 
beast had eaten up a white lilac bush and a 
snowbaIl bush, thus c0111pleting a destruc- 
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tion for which there \vould Seel11 to be no 
conlpensation. Upon another occasion a 
stray cow invaded the prenlises and laid 
waste the tulip bed and chewed off the tender 
buds on the choicest of the rose bushes. 
But the 1110st extensive and the 1110st hide- 
ous depredations \\'ere COll1111itted by hunlan 
beings under pretext of necessity and of in- 
terest in nlY behalf. I refer now to those 
renlorseless nlen who Cé1nle first and tore up 
the beautiful lawn and cut away the roots 
of trees and digged a deep, long pit in which 
to lay sewer pipes; who Cal1le again and 
conllllitted another sin1Ïlar atrocity under 
plea of laying a water-pipe 
 who canle still 
again and for the third tinle abused and 
seared and seanled and blighted that la\vn 
for the alleged purpose of laying a gas-pipe! 
o civilization! what crinles are C0l1l1l1itted in 
thy nanle! _ 
These experiences sobered and saddened 
Ine to a degree that was strangely ne\v to 
111e. At tilllCS I felt enl bittered against all 
the world. But as there is no cloud that has 
not its silver lining, so there were pleasant lit- 
tle happenings which ever and anon seenled 
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to relieVß'lllY despon'd
ncy:,,-'IJ Qn Öt1
.ÒLt.
\ 
sian Uncle Si 
aid to ITIe cheerily ;,"
-Wé ire 
going to havé good luck frOITI fhh
 titné-bn."rI 
.,' What 
do you 1l1ean? ': I asked:;.! 

 OÚil1 ;,' 
along with ll1e and see for yourself," said 
he r .-," 
í.. :[1 hI!l0' rl I t :rIj hr' f rt rret qIJ 
bßrfi I 
Uncle'Si Iedïtl;-e way into the 110use 
ln(f 
down into tlie baSClllènt. He pointed to 'án' 
old valise: that, spread òpen,-Iay f 'ündéli' the) 
stairs itlnid the débris which the rn"asons had 
left. 1 r' 1 IrJ L I If}! (J lorn (I'/
 1 l(.n 
"That's what I 111ean,'j said I Uncle(5i,t 
" and it brings good luck evet y
 tinle! '
À ;n (I 
I saw that the old, ancb abandoned rvalis
1 
contained a tabby cat J.t whose generous dugs J 
six wee kittens \vere tugging 'industriouslYl t 
The wido\v Sch nlittheil11er had left her honle 
and gone elsewhere. but faithful tabby re- 
Illained behind, true to that instinct which 
I1lakes the feline unalterably loyal to locality. 
I never before liked cats; I have always 
positively disliked theln because they kill 
birds. Yet, do you know, I actually felt nlY 
heart go out in tenderness to this particular 
I1lother tabby and her l1lewing kits. It oc- 
curreà to rne, as she lay there, blinking and 
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purring in apparent amiability and in evident 
pride, that here at least was a cat that would 
not kill birds; if so, I would adopt her, and 
as for the kittens - yes, I would adopt them, 
too. 
I made up my mind that I would nalne the 
kittens after my nlost intimate neighbors; 
one should be Baylor, another Tiltman, an- 
other Rush, a fourth Denslow, the fifth Browe, 
and the sixth Roth. I am sorry there are 
not two more, for I should like to honor my 
two munificent patrons, Mr. Black and Mr. 
Rock. But there must be a limit to hUI11an 
possibilities. As for the Illother cat hersel
 
there was but one thing for me to do; I had 
to nanle her Alice, of course. 
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T HE incident of the tabby cat's appear- 
ance with six kittens 111ay have been a 
portent either of good or of evil. As you 
know, I atTI not a superstitious person. I 
snlile at those whimsical fancies which figure 
so conspicuously in Inany people's lives, 
such as the howling of dogs, the flickering 
of a candle, the arrangement of the grounds 
in a cup, the cracking of a mirror, the sud- 
den stopping of the clock, the crowing of 
hens, the chirping of crickets, the hooting 
of an owl, the fall of a falnily portrait, the 
spilling of salt, a dream of the toothache, 
etc., etc., etc. If this particular cat had 
been black instead of tabby I should have 
regarded her ad vent as a prognostic, for it 
is conceded by all scientists that there is a 
mysteriously subtle virtue in a black cat. 
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The fact, however, that she was tabby 
dispossessed her of all power either for evil 
or for good, and I could not help regarding 
Uncle Si with pity [of T the seelning venera- 
tion in which he helá
this hannless and in- 
noc.1
1t, Ple,
s,t. è 
f
ll. 
 dje.tern

}fI to 

ltch 
and note events "vith a view to confuting 
the superstition which foresaw good luck 
in fheipreseñc
(dfthìsrrcat and herJLoffspríñg:' 
While - the 'work '0[.1 rl;
h
;bilitatíng the old 
house was I;at its height I received a letter 
(ro1111( nlY I friend J Byron Tinkled of II{ansas 
J 
City,lcoÍlgratulatin'g 111e'l1pbn having secured 
so lovely j f{) honle í
fter so'lnlany i years of 
pat i e n i \v a i tin g. ( ,
, And' h'o \v, ,. sa i d he, I " I 
anl' anxious to be' represénted by rSOllle J bit 
of furniture \ it1 ryour new place.)rJ It ,has oc.. 
curreå to> 1l1e that a handsônlc.)library table 
nligl1t'be-aéceptabl
, ánd it \vould certainly 
delight 111C to presenf YOll wìth an objett 
wlíich would (serve to renlind you of your 
òld fschôoln1(tte;

\vhosè affectio11 for you. has 
been ,íbated ne-ither by 'se1-1aration 'nor by 
the I
pse of tinle"f" þ :tn
 hI l'.Jrf h')bl
Y'J51 
" Mr. Tlnkle
 then went on to S
IY th:tt:ìhc 
had hit upon r n very+-appropriatc design for 
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a library table -a design full of historical 
and nlythological allusion. Four figures of 
Atlas supporting the world were to serve as 
the legs of this table, and around the sides 
of the top were to be carved scenes illustra- 
tive of the progress of civilization since the 
building of So101110n's tenlple. Upon the 
four edges of the top were to be inlaid 1110- 
saic portraits of the l1l0st fanlOUS scientists, 
including Æsculapius, Moses, Galileo, IJar- 
\vin, Herschel, Mitchell, Huxley, Harvey, 
Jenner, etc., and the top itself was to repre- 
sent a cunningly devised Inap of the world, 
in which Iny native town of Biddeford}.: 
Maine, was to appear as the central ì
lnd 
rnost conspicL
ous figure. . , II ,irl'/I .. I I J' 
I felt very grateful to Iny old ,fldend Tinklc. 
for his generosity, but r :said nothing of it- to 
Alice. Recalling the experience with Col-í 
one} Mullaly's yello\\' lal11p, I suspected that- 
if i\lice were to hear' of this pro111ised Iaddi- r 
tion to our furniture $he would surely change, 
the wholeJarchitectunll sthCI11C Of-Ol1f neW 
honle in order to adapt itrto thc1newrcentrc' 
table. I I r) ì t 
J,) Ii i , H( T J r n ' rJ II' I 
Mr: rTinkle's princely' offer. was. but the 
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beginning of a series of handsome and use- 
ful gifts. It seemed as if our friends no 
sooner heard of our purchase of a honle than 
they became possessed of a desire to con- 
tribute toward embellishing that home. 
Another Kansas City friend, Colonel Gustave 
Gerton, late of the Bavarian Guards, tele- 
graphed me that a dozen young apple trees, 
carefully picked from his Non pareH Nursery, 
awaited my order. The Janowins, who 
have a prosperous fann in Kentucky, duly 
apprised us that when we were ready to 
stock our place they would send us a heifer 
and a litter of pigs. Cousin Jabez Fother- 
gill forwarded to lIS all the way frOln Maine 
a box which was found to contain a pint of 
Hubbard squash seeds, a dozen daffodil 
sprouts, and a goodly collection of catnip 
roots. Offers of dogs came frOln numerous 
quarters - dogs representing the nlastiff, 
bloodhound, Newfoundland, beagle, setter, 
pointer, St. Bernard, terrier, bull, Spitz, 
dachshund. spaniel, colly, pug, and poodle 
families. Had we contemplated a peren- 
nial bench show, instead of a quiet hOlTIe, 
we could hardly have been more favored. 
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With a discretion begotten of twenty years' 
experience as a husband, I referred all these 
proffers of canine gifts to Alice with power 
to act, and I dimly surnlise that considera- 
tion of thell1 has been postponed indefi- 
nitely. 
As soon as our neighbors realized what 
horticultural possibilities our noble expanse 
of front yard offered they féiirly overwhelm'ed 
us with floral and arboreal gifts. During 
that unusually warnl spell \ve had about two 
1110nths ago there was scarcely an hour of 
the day that a wheelbarrow or a nlan servant 
or both did not arrive bearing lilac sprouts 
from the Leets, or Japanese ivy slips fronl 
the Sissons, or peonies frolll the old DoHer 
hOlllestead, or mignonette frOlll Mrs. Roth, 
or dahlias from Mrs. Knox, or marigolds 
"' fronl the Baylors, or pansies from the Haynes, 
or tulip bulbs from Mrs. Redd, or sOlllething 
or another fronl somebody else. 
You can depend upon it that all this kept 
ll1e wondrously busy. I broke four trowels 
and raised a dozen ugly blisters on my right 
hand in my attenlpt to get these tender to- 
kens of friendship transplanted before they 
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withered. One day Mrs. Baylor and Mrs. 
Rush took nle to a neighboring- greenhouse 
with thelll; they wanted to purchase S0111C 
vines to train over their front porchès. rfhe 
l1lan at the greenhouse showed lne an Ìn- 
nUlllerable assortlnent of beautiful rOSè- 
bushes, which I bought in the fond Jelusion 
that they would vastly elllbellish our front 
la wn. I recall the pride with which I told 
Alice and AJah that I guessed I had pur- 
chased enough flowers to fill the whole yard. 
I recall also the sense of h ullliliation I expe- 
rienced when, after that innulllerable assort- 
lllent had been set out in the yard, I discov- 
ered that there was not enough of theln to 
Illake an illlpression even upon the I1l0St 
susceptible eye. 
I anl not yet quite sure whether neighbor 
Macleod was in earnest or whether he 1l1eant 
it in fun when he sent us a lllagnificent this- 
tle, with the suggestion that we plant it in 
our lawn. But, out of respect to neighbor 
Macleod's patriotisll1 as a loyal son of Cale- 
donia, I did plant the thistle in amiable C0111- 
pIiancc with illY friend's suggestion. Other 
neigh bors protested against tltis, hut I inl- 
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puted their objections to that natural feeling 
of jealousy which is too likely to 111anifest 
itself when the interests of other neighbors 
arc involved. The thistle was an unCOlll- 
1110nly large and active one, and I suffered 
sonlewhat frolll its teeth before I finally got 
it cOlllfortably located in a patch of succulent 
turf under one of our \villow-trees. 
The unusually warnl spell to \vhich I have 
referred was followed (as you will doubtless 
recollect), by a period of bitterly cold wea-r 
ther. With an anguish which I anl utterly 
incapable of describing, I saw nlY n1arigolds 
and 1l1ignonette and roses and peonies and 
dahlias and pansies and other leafy pets 
wither and droop and shrivel. In less than 
forty-eight hours' tillle they were all appar- 
ently as dead as that side of the n100n which 
is invisible to us. The only flower or shruh 
in all that once bloollling lawn" which re- 
lnained unshorn of its beauty by the hitter 
hyperborean blasts was the Macleod thistle. 
Proudly it reared itself alnid that desolation. 
and defiantly it exhibited its fangs to foe and 
friend alike. 
I cannot tell you ho\'/ heartily I rejoiced 
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that I had not yielded to the importunities 
of the Baylors, the Tiltnlans, the Browes, 
and the Denslows when, in an ebullition of 
neigh borly jealousy, they sought the destruc- 
tion of that sturdy plant. But nlY delight 
was of short duration. One nlorning before I 
arrived to pursue my horticultural avocation 
a relTIorseless policeman invaded the preln- 
ises and pulled up the bristling emblenl of 
Scotia and cast it into the hard highway un- 
der the pretext that by so doing he was COl11- 
plying with a provision of the revised stat- 
utes. I learned that this policenlan is a 
Swede, and I can justify his conduct only 
upon the hypothesis of heredity, although it 
is hard to conceive that the nlalignant feeling 
which existed centuries ago anlong the 
Norsenlen who were wont to harry the Scot- 
tish coast should exhibit itself at this renlote 
period in the demeanor of a naturalized Swede 
who presunlably does not know the differ- 
ence between a viking and a meteorite. 
If I had been of a sarcastic or of a bitter 
nature, I might have inlputed this curious 
train of nlishaps to the tnaIign influence of 
that maternal tabby cat which Uncle Si had 
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hailed as a harbinger of good luck. As it 
was, I could not resist giving play to nlY de- 
sire for retaliation when Uncle Si confided to 
nle one ITIorning that sonle unscrupulous 
person or persons had in vaded the preIllises 
the night before and had carried off about 
six thousand feet of choice IUlTI ber. I was 
disposed to be very wroth at first, but when 
I gathered frolll Uncle Si's relllarks that the 
loss would fall upon hinl and not upon lllC 
my anger was assuaged to a degree that 
adillitted of my suggesting to Uncle Si that 
perha ps this incident might be reckoned as a 
part of that" good luck" which the advent 
of the tabby cat and her kits had prognosti- 
cated. 
Having unbosomed lllyself of this perhaps 
too savage thrust, I gave Uncle Si a cigar 
and in IllY most cordial tones bade hinl 
"never nlind and be of good cheer." I 
nlake it a practice never to say or do that 
which is likely to occasion pain or humilia- 
tion without accoillpanying the word or the 
deed with somewhat that shall serve as an 
antidote thereunto. For I bear ill will to 
none, and it is constantly ITIY endeavor to 
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111ake life pleasant and dear not only to 1l1Y- 
self but also to illY fellow beings. 
My consideration for Uncle Si's feelings 
was allllost iInll1ediately re\varded, for as I 
left Uncle Si sllloking his cigar in a COll1- 
forted mood I beheld my neighbor, Colonel 
Bobbett Doller, coming up the driveway and 
beckoning to 1l1e. If you know the colonel 
as I do, you know hitn to be a gentlenlan of 
wealth, of position, and of influence. More- 
over, Colonel Doller is a Olall of large synlpa- 
thies. He had heard of our recent acquisi- 
tion and had COille to congratulate 1l1e. We 
shook hands wannly. 
, , You have here, " said Colonel I)oIler, cor- 
dially, "a ll1agnificent property, and I heartily 
rejoice to learn that you acquired it at a 
nlerely n0111inal price. Has it occurred to 
you, illY dear sir, that this tract, with its 
I1lajestic sweep of 13wn and its picturesque 
glory of shade trees, presents trclncndous 
possibilities-in fact, secures to you the op- 
portunity of cOlllprehending riches beyond 
the dreanls of avarice? Let us be seated 
upon this pile of bricks while I unfold to you 
a panoranla of potentialities." 
9 8 
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C OLONEL BOBBE1'T DOLLER and I sat 
down, side by side, on the pile of bricks, 
and the colonel proceeded straightway to 
disclose pleasing visions to my nlind's eye. 
" You are doubtless aware," said the col- 
onel, "that you are not, in the severest ac- 
ceptation of the tenll, a business nlan?" 
" Alas," said I, "I anl cOlllpelled in all 
candor to admit that lanlentable fact." 
" Then," continued the colonel, "you 
probably do not know that this noble ex- 
panse of high ground upon which your 
stately residence is reared is the exact centre 
of a radius of eighty Iniles. In other words, 
did the power of your vision extend eighty 
ll1Ïles you would be able to see for yourself 
froln the roof of your superb house that this 
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point is in fact the centre of a radius repre- 
senting a stretch in any and every direction 
of eighty 1l1iles." 
"No, I had never supposed it possible," 
said I. 
" It is, nevertheless, a dell10nstrable fact," 
said Colonel Doller. " It is Inore notorious, 
however, that this property of yours (desig- 
nated in the records as the south half of lot 
16, Terhune's addition, section 9, to\vnship 
of Pond View) "- 
" Page 27], volulne 105, " said I, interru pt- 
ing hitl1; for I suddenly recalled the super- 
scription on the warranty deed. 
" Exactly," said Colonel DoHer, with a ge- 
nial srnile. "Now, as I was about to renlark, 
it is notorious that this property of yours is 
situate in the very heart of the delectable 
tract known to the \vorld as the North Shore. 
I do not exaggerate when I say, in the 
language of nlY popular brochure entitled, 
'Holl1es for the HOllleless,' that the North 
Shore offers inducell1ents, both for the living 
and for the dead, which are not 1l1et with in 
any other part of our growing C0I11111unity. 
Recognizing the ll1erit of these ind UCel11ents, 
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imnligration has turned its tide toward the 
North Shore. Ten years ago there was 
naught but desolation where no\v the dan- 
delion blool1ls and the voice of the tree-toad 
is heard in song. What do we see about us 
to-day? To the north of us the roof of Mar- 
tin Howard's new barn glistens under the 
snliling noonday sun. Turning our gaze 
westward we behold the turrets of the pala- 
tial residence which neighbor Bales has 
erected in Razzle Street. Yonder in the 
southeast horizon \ve detect the tall, lithe 
flagpole which Major Ryson has set up as a 
graceful tribute to the nlelTIOry of the late 
lamented yacht club. Cast your eyes where 
you will and you will see convincing evi- 
dences of the onward, irresistible march of 
civilization. 
" This noble property of yours, " continued 
Colonel Doller, "is the very heart of all this 
pulsing, throbbing, bustling, teeming civili- 
zation. Why, nlY dear Baker, I would not 
exchange (if I were you) the opportunities 
now within your grasp for any other con- 
ceivable thing - not even though millions 
were placed in the opposing scale! " 
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"I don't believe I understand you," said I. 
" I will be 1110re explicit, " said Colonel 00]- 
ler. " The tide of inl111igration has already 
overwhelnled this section; a great COlll1l1er- 
cial wave is closely follo\ving it. Trade will 
soon locate its enlporiunls in the ll1idst of us. 
Already two blocks to the south of this 
property a c0I11111ercial. nlart has begun to 
invite the attention and the patronage of 
our public." 
" You refer to Pusheck's grocery store?" 
" The sanle, ., said Colonel Doller. "Pres- 
ently a barber-shop and a banana stand will 
follow; then a bicycle repair-shop will 
spring up in our Inidst, and fro111 that 1110- 
ment our status as a cOlnll1ercial centre will 
be assured." 
As I was in no sense a business ll1an I 
could not deny this. To be frank with you, 
it all looked very plausible to ll1e. 
" There is nothing else," continued Colonel 
l)oller, " nlore practicable or of greater value 
than foreseeing events and being prepared for 
theln. Now, here you are in the very Inidst 
of this flood of imnligration, and with the 
tidal wave of COlnmerce at your very door. 
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Is your property in a position to avail YOll 
handsolllely in case you accede to the de-- 
n1ands of reason and conclude to yield to the 
persuasions of hnn1igration and COlnn1erce ? 
The consideration which should be para- 
ITIOunt with YOll is this: 'Having secured 
this property, how can I get rid of it to the 
best advantage?'" 
"But it is n't for sale," said I. 
"True, quite true," answered Colonel 001- 
ler, with a weary, patient s1nile, "but it will 
be. What is North Shore property for if not 
for sale? Y Oll certainly do not intend to vio- 
late all the CUSt0l11S and traditions of the C0I11- 
111unity by holding out against an opportu- 
nity to benefit yourself? That, Iny dear 
Baker, would be folly." 
" But nobody has asked us to sell," said 
I, apologetically. 
"That is because your property is not in 
desirable shape," said the colonel. "If it 
were, you would have chances to enrich 
yourself in less than a n10nth. You see your 
lot fronts one hundred feet on Clarendon 
Avenue, and runs back two hundred and 
thirty-nine feet to a prospective alley; this 
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gives you one hundred feet of salable prop- 
erty, but with a depth that actually involves 
a wicked waste of land. Now suppose you 
were to buy the twenty-five feet that lies to 
the south on Clarendon Avenue just between 
your lot and Sandpile Terrace. That would 
give you a frontage of two hundred and 
thirty-nine feet on the terrace, with a depth 
altogether of one hundred and twenty-five 
feet! Do you follow 1l1e ? " 
" Yes, I see," said I, as this good and 
shrewd Inan's 111eaning gradually stole upon 
lne. 
"With that additional twenty-five feet," 
resumed Colonel Doller, "you could divide 
up the whole property into what you nlight 
call (if you chose) Baker's Subdivision: then 
you could parcel it off into twenty-foot lots 
with frontage on Sandpile Terrace - and 
there you are, a rich man alnlost before you 
know it." 
"Gracious Ine! That is a great idea!" 
said I, and I whistled softly to myself. 
" Great? Well, I should say so!" ex- 
clain1ed Colonel DaHer. " I knew it would 
appeal to you, for you are a n1an of intelli- 
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gencc and capable of foreseeing and appre- 
ciating potentialities." 
"Who owns tha t stri p ?" I asked, refer- 
ring to the twenty-five feet adjoining our lot 
to the south. 
" Well, it happens to be nline," said Col- 
onel DoIIer. " As soon as I heard that you 
had purchased this place it occurred to Ille 
that you ought to have that twenty-five feet 
in order to make the rest of your property 
available. So, without saying a word about 
it to anybody else, I've stepped over here to 
tell you that if you want it I 'II throw that 
strip in to you at one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars per front foot." 
. 
"We gave only one hundred dollars a 
foot for this lot," said I. 
" Very true," said Colonel Doller, "but 
1Jl)' lot adnlits of giving you a frontage of 
two hundred and thirty-nine feet on Sand- 
pile Terrace." 
"To be sure it does," said I. "For the 
1110nlent I quite lost sight of that. Well, I 
think very favorably of it, and I suspect Mr. 
Black would insist upon illY closing with 
you at once. I '11 speak to Alice about it." 
10 5 
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" Be careful not to breathe a word of it to 
anybody else," suggested Colonel Doller in a 
low, ll1ysterious tone, "and whatever else 
you do, don't let illY partner, Leet, have 
even so ll1uch as an inkling of the fact that 
we 've had a talk ! You understand?" 
" It shall be kept a profound secret! " said 
I, with solenln earnestness. 
Colonel Doller patted nle reassuringly on 
the shoulder as he arose to depart. 
" Baker," said he, kindly, "you are as 
good as a rich 1l1an already! Yau get that 
extra twenty-five feet and nlake a subdivision 
of this property, and you 'II have so nluch 
J110ney you won
t know what to do with it! 
Why, the next thing we 'II hear of you, you'll 
be living in a castle on a hill, with an obser- 
vatory - just think of it, Baker, old 111an! an 
observatory and a twelve-foot telescope 
ca pable of discovering a new COlllet every 
night, rain or shine! ,. 
The kind gentIenlan's enthusiasl1l quite 
took Iny breath away. As I watched hilll 
departing down the shady drive nlY heart 
overflowed with gratitude, and again I 
thanked the providential Power that had 
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given 1l1e so 1l1any kind, solicitous, and self- 
sacrificing friends. 
My conversation with Colonel Doller set 
1l1e to indulging in thoughts which were 
entirely new to nle, and which pleased 111e 
\vith their novelty and brilliancy. I fancied 
Inyself already possessed of a wealth which 
penllitted nle to PUI sue unreservedly those 
studies and investigations which have been 
Iny delight since youth. In inlaginatioll I 
pictured 111yself the owner of a sightly resi- 
dence surnlounted by a spacious observa- 
tory, in which was located a l11agnificent 
reflector-telescope operated by the newest 
and llicest nlechanisnl. It was pleasing to 
be rich, even in fancy. My thoughts re- 
verted to the children. 
" I )ear pal11pered darlings," I 1l1urnlured, 
"they little know the lives of independence 
and of ease that are before thenl. They 
will never know what it is to toil and to 
econonlize. And Alice-sweet girl-this 
will put an end to her worry about grocery 
bills! " 
It is curious how cOlllpletely I lost interest 
in our new house as soon as the prospect 
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of getting rich dawned upon Ine. You will 
not believe it, but after that talk with Colonel 
Doller I looked with actual disdain upon the 
old Schlllittheinler honle and its broad, vel- 
vety lawn under the noble trees. I was so 
possessed with the tlscinating scherne sug- 
gested by Colonel Doller that I was even 
tenlpted to bid Uncle Si and his 111en quit 
\vork until I had consulted with Alice as to 
the feasibility of a bandoning the proposed 
illlprovements and investing the rest of Mr. 
Black's three thousand dollars in the twenty- 
five-foot strip to the south of us. I anl glad 
now that the still small voice within l11e pre- 
vailed, and that I saw Alice before saying 
anything to Uncle Si. 
"Reuben Baker," exclainled Alice, "that 
property is 1Jlille and I bought it for a hOlne, 
1/ot to sell. If you and Colonel [Joller want 
to speculate, you need n't think you're go- 
ing to rope 1l1e into any of your schemes." 
"But, Alice, darling-" 
" I sha' n't listen to a word of such non- 
sense," persisted Alice. 6' So, there." 
I was inclined to renlonstrate, but just at 
that moment the front door bell rang and a 
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telegraphic 111essage was handed in. The 
nlessage was fronl Cincinnati and it read in 
this wise: 
"Shall be there to-1110rrOW 1110rning to 
look things over. L1t/ber M. Black." 
In the prospect of a visit froln our patron, 
!vir. Black, I speedily forgot all about Colonel 
Bohb
tt Doller and his pleasing panoranlLl 
of p91entialities. In this we see illustrated 
the(wisdolll of Providence in so dispensing 
hUlllan events as to soothe the wounds of 
disappointnlent with the bairn of anticipa- 
tio
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I MAKE A STAND FOR MY RIGHTS 


S HORTl Y after Mr. Black's arrival that 
worthy gentlenlan was escorted with all 
due fornlality to the old Schnlittheinler place 
in Clarendon A.venue. Recognizing the fact 
that first inlpressions are lasting, we deter- 
nlined that Mr. Black's first inlpressions of 
our purchase shoulq be favorable. So we 
conducted hinl to our property by a rather 
circuitous route. The approach to the old 
Schnlittheinler place frolll the north is by all 
nleans the 1110st agreeable; it leads by Mr. 
Rink's fine colonial house and Martin How- 
ard's ne\v place and through an enlbowered 
avenue of weeping willows, which, out of 
deference to his 111elancholy profession, Mr. 
Dinllnons, landscape gardener of our nlost 
prosperous celnetery, has constructed in 
front of his beautiful residence in Thistle 
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Patch Court; a turn is then rnade upon Dan- 
delion Place, and just one block this side of 
Mr. Allworth's bowlder house (Ülnlous as 
the greatest bargain ever acquired on the 
North Shore) another turn to the right brings 
you in sight and within a few yards of our 
property. 
Mr. Black was pleased with the neighbor- 
hood. He is not a n1an of cnthlJsiasllls; in 
all the years of illY acquaintance with hinl I . 
have never known hilll to give way to an 
ebulIition of any kind. Yet upon this occa- 
sion there was an expression upon his face 
when he first set eyes upon our property 
which gave 111C to understand that he ap- 
proved of our purchase. I hastened to 
clinch this favorable inlpression by apprising 
hinl briefly of the proposition Colonel Bob- 
bett Doller had lllade to nle the previous af- 
ternoon, and I flatter nlyself that, between 
liS, Alice and I 11lade a pretty t:1ir presenta- 
tion of the 11lerits of our new place. 
" You seenl to have begun reconstructing 
the house," said Mr. Black. "Who is your 
architect? " 
, , We have no real architect," said I. " In 
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order to save expense we have elnployed a 
boss carpenter capable not only of designing 
plans, but also of executing thenl. His 
nanle is Silas Plunl." 
" PlUI11? That is a very falniliar nal11e to 
111e," said Mr. Black. " I wonder whether 
he is any kin to the Pluln Üunily of Maine. 
There was an Elnathan Plunl, vvllo used to 
live in Aroostook, and I went to school with 
hiIn at Pocatapaug AcadenlY in the winter 
of 1827. The last tÌlne I visited Maine I was 
told that he had Inoved west in 1840, or 
thereabouts. He married a third cousin of 
J11ine whose maiden nanle was Eastnlan- 
Euphenlia Eastlnan, as I recall it." 
Of course I was unable to say what Uncle 
Si's antecedents were, but I felt pretty cer- 
tain that, if left to hinlself, Mr. Black would 
find out all about thenl, for of all the people 
I ever Inet with Mr. Black surely has the 
Inost astounding faculty for acg uiring and 
renlelnbering genealogical data. 
Our worthy friend consulned fully a half- 
hour's tinle inspecting our front lawn, ex- 

llnining into the condition of the fence, 
learning what kind of trees we had, and as- 
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certaining the character and depth of the soil. 
I do not hesitate to affÌnll that he knew nlore 
about these things at the end of that half- 
hour than I shall know at the end of ten 
years' daily associ
tion with thelll. I took 
pains, however, to Illake the Ill0st of what 
snlall knowledge I had, and with considerable 
flourish I called Mr. Black's attention to our 
lilac and gooseberry bushes, and with con- 
scious pride pointed out the wild grape vine 
in the corner of the yard. I told Mr. Black 
that it was our intention to have a kitchen 
garden back of the house, and that anlong 
other things we should cultivate onions of 
the choicest quality. I had an object in 
specifying the onions particularly, for I knew 
that Mr. Black had a fondness (anlounting 
alnlost to a passion) for this succulent fruit. 
In all that I pointed out and in all that I 
said Mr. Black appeared to take l110re than 
COlllmon interest. One thing that seellled 
to please him particularly was the discovery 
that three of our currant bushes had escaped 
the 1l1alice of the workmen, and he promised 
Alice to write to his niece at Biddeford for 
her reci pe for making currant wine, a beve- 
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rage which, he assured us, would cheer but 
not inebriate. 
Alice and I had nlade it up beforehand that 
we would leave Mr. Black and Uncle Si to- 
gether for a spell after we had introduced 
thelll to each other; for we wanted our pa- 
tron to learn for hinlself (unenl barrassed by 
our presence) just what had been done and 
how it had been done. I take it for granted 
that the two enjoyed their three hours' con- 
fabulation, but I Illore than half suspect they 
spent preciolls little of that tinle in a discus- 
sion of our affairs. Mr. Black told ll1e after- 
terward that he had ascertained that Uncle 
Si (or Silas, as he called him) was, as he 
had surnlised, a son of Elnathan PIUl11 of 
Aroostook. 
"Silas looks nlore like his nlother's side 
of the fa nliIy, " said Mr. Black. " The East- 
Blans, as I renlenlber thenl, \vere tall and 
spare, with blue eyes and straight noses. 
We have an Eastnlan jn Cincinnati who 
looks enough like Silas to be his brother, al- 
though he belongs to the Ebenezer Eastlnan 
branch of the fanlily, who located in West- 
boro, Mass., in I 765. Tooker Eastnlan, the 
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Cincinnati representative of the fLullily, is 
pastor of the First Church; he nlarried Sukey, 
the widow of An10s Sears, who (that is to 
say, Anlos) was a son of Calvin Sears, who 
was postnlaster at Biddeford while I was a 
young Blan in that to\vn." 
From this and other sÏ1nilar l1lorsels of in- 
fonnation which Mr. Black let fall in illY 
hearing I gathered that Mr. Black's talk with 
Uncle Si had been rather of a historical and 
renliniscent than of a business character. 
But this nlattered not to 111e; it was clear 
that Mr. Black approved of our purchase 
and of the Ï111provements we contetnplated, 
and that was enough to insure our entire 
satisfaction. 
When I caIne down froll1 111Y study that 
evening I found Mr. Black and Alice sitting 
in the parlor, looking nlysteriously solelnn. 
" I have been advising your wife to make 
a will," said Mr. Black. 
"Why, Alice dear, are you ill ?" I asked, 
in genuine alarm. 
Alice laughingly answered that she had 
never before felt heartier or in finer spirits. 
"'fhen \vhy Blake a will?" I asked. 
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"Who ever heard of a person's nlaking a 
will unless he was sick? " 
" You are laboring under a delusion too 
COlnl1l0n to hUl1lanity," said Mr. Black. "In 
the Inidst of life we are in death. It is 
during health and while we are in full pos- 
session of our physical and Inental faculties 
that we should provide against that penalty 
which we all alike as debtors are sooner or 
later to pay to nature. Your wife has re- 
cently beCOIl1e possessed by purchase of 
property that l1lay eventually be of large 
value. It seenlS proper that she should draw 
a will indicating her desires as to the disposal 
of this property in the event of her denlise." 
" But what," I cried with honest feeling, 
"what would be lands or gold without illY 
Alice? " 
" Calnl your agitation, Reuben dear," said 
Alice. "The suggestion which Mr. Black 
has made does not involve you to the extent 
of 111aking you an heir." 
" No," said Mr. Black, "it is proper that 
you should have a life estate in the property, 
but the property itself should ultÌ1nately go 
to the children." 
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" Still," said Alice, thoughtfully, "if Reu- 
ben were to survive nle it would be just like 
him to 111arry again, and I believe I should 
just rise up in 111Y grave if I thought another 
WOll1an was living on the preillises which I 
111yself had earned." 
"Oh, but Alice, that is very unfair!" I 
expostulated. " It is I who alll earning the 
lTIOney - or, at least, it is I who expect to 
earn the nloney wherewith to repay our dear 
friend, Mr. Black, the sums he has advanced 
and may advance for our property! " 
" There! I suspected it all the time," cried 
Alice, indignantly. ' , You are already clainl- 
ing the property - you are already prepar- 
ing for 111Y death - I daresay you have your 
eyes already on the WOll1an who is to step 
into my place when I anl gone! But I won't 
die - no, I just won't! But I 'II make a will 
and I 'II give everything to the children, and 
you sha' n't have a thing when I do die- 
not a thing, not even a life estate - so 
there! " 
Mr. Black and I were trying to soothe the 
dear creature, when there C
llne a knock at 
the front door. Alice popped up and nlade 
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her escape into the dining-roonl. The front 
door opened and the ruddy, sl1liling face of 
neighbor Denslow appeared. 
" Pardon illY inforlllality," said Mr. l)ens- 
low, cheerily; '" can I COIlle in ? " 
"By all 111C,U1S," I cried. ' , You are in 
good season 10 Ineet rny oJd and valued 
friend, lv1r. Rlae k." 
Mr. Denslow greeted Mr. 13L1Ck etfusively. 
All IllY neighbors had heard Ille speak of 
Iny generous patroll, and they all took a 
really noble neighborly pride in promoting 
IllY interests with hitTI. Mr. Denslow began 
at once to dilate in eloquent terms upon the 
bargain Alice and I hdd secured in the old 
Schmittheimer place. 
"And, by the way," said Mr. Denslow, 
turning to nle, "the mention of your bar- 
gain renlinds ll1e of the object of illY call. 
August Schnlittheimer, a son of the widow, 
CalTIe to illY office to-day to tell Ille that he 
is prepared to let you have the thirty-three 
feet in the rear of your lot at a ll1erely nomi- 
nal price - say two hundred dollars. 
I had cast envious eyes upon this particu- 
lar strip of ground several" titnes. Alice had 
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renlarked that it would afford an ideal spot 
upon which to hang out the washing on 
Monday nlornings; at other titncs it would 
serve as a convenient playground for Jose- 
phine and little Erasnlus. It really seellled 
like a special Plovidence that what we h;H1 
been wishing for should unexpectedly be 
thrust 
'ithin our very grasp. 
"I think that we should have that extt a 
strip by all Jneans," s
lid I; and then I added, 
by way of delllonstrating the wisdoI11 of illY 
opinion to Mr. Black: " We shall thus be 
enahled to enlarge our onion bed to preten- 
tious proportions." 
'fhis argUl1lent 111Ust have convinced 
1r. 
Black, for he rClllarked at once that he recog- 
nized the wisdonl of acg uiring the extra 
piece of land at the bargain price suggested. 
" If it pleases you, then," said Mr. Dens- 
low, "I will attend the first thing in the 
tllorning to having the investigation into the 
title begun, and I suppose that within the 
next three days the deal can be conSUlll- 
tllated and the property duly transferred to 
Mrs. Baker." 
Too often I do not think of the bright and 
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felicitous thing to say or do until it is too 
late. On this occasion, however, a really 
shrewd and happy thought occurred to me. 
The somewhat nlalicious purpose it contem- 
plated was justified, I claim, by the context 
(so to speak) of events. 
"Neighbor Denslow, JJ said I, confiden- 
tially, "when it comes to the transfer of 
that property please be so kind as to have 
the warranty deed l11ade to l11e." 
Mr. Denslow looked so surprised, and so 
did Mr. Black, that I deenled an explanation 
necessary. 
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I WENT on to say that it seemed to me to 
be unwise to inyest too ll1uch power in 
Alice's hands; that f had certain rights which 
should be protected, and that if I was not to 
be assured a life estate in Alice's property I 
ough t to have at least thirty-three feet to 
which I could, in an ell1ergency, retire to 
spend the evening of illY existence in peace 
and security. 
" Possessed of that thirty-three feet," said 
I, "I nlake no question that I shall soon be 
able to bring Alice to ternlS. Give me the 
power to stand on illY own patch of ground 
and defy Alice every Monday Illorning when 
the weekly wash is ready to be hung out, 
and I will cheerfully risk the future." 
i'vlr. Denslow and Mr. Black are sensible 
and loyal men; they recognized the propriety 
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of standing by 111e in this enlergency, and it 
was agreed that the extra piece of ground 
should be conveyed to l1le. 
That night I dreanled that Alice had be
n 
called to her heavenly reward and that I had 
been turned out of doors by our heartless 
children. I W:1S an aged and tottering tllan. 

rhe wind l"'lew lustily and a stornl was rag- 
ing. I drew Iny threadbare coat closer abuut 
rne, for I was shivering with the cold. 
" AtlS,'o I cried (in illY drealll), "whither 
shetll I tllt n? Is there no spot on earth where 
I can die in peace?" 
Then, 0 joy! it occurred to 111e (in illY 
drearn) that I owned the thit tv-three feet 
back of the det-lr old h0l11e. Two years' 
taxes were due on it, hut it was stilllnine- 
all I1line! 
"The snow is deep and clean and hospi- 
table there," I cried (still in lIlY drcanl), " and 
it is all rnine 0\\'11 ! To that snowbank will 
I nlake illY way, and there will I lie down 
to sleep IllY last sleep." 
But just then I awoke to discover that it 
was only a dreanl. Had I been of a super- 
stitious nature I 111ight have read in this 
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dreanl divers prel110nitions and strange sig- 
nitìcanccs. As it Was, it l11erely confirl11ed 
Ine in illY belief that I had done wisely in se- 
curing that thirty-three-foot strip. 
Mr. Black went back hon1e next day, and 
nothing Inore was said for the nonce about 
a " will .. or a "life estate," or any Inatter 
thercunto appertaining, and disagreeable to 
Alice and to 111l-' alike. l'he cold weather 
having Inelted away into sunshine and 
wannth, I once nlore began tv be deeply in- 
terested in hot ticuIture and floriculture, 
and this, too, in spite of the ineffaceable 
seal s which the spade-wielding vandals had 
left in the large front yard in the alleged in- 
terest of the sewer, water, and gas-pipes. 
This enthusiaslll of nline in behalf of 111at- 
ters of which I knew absolutely nothing was 
refired by IllY respected neighbor, Fadda 
Pierce, \vho is so learned in all affairs involv- 
ing flowers and shrubbery that I actually be- 
lieve that what he does nl know about thenl 
is nOt worth knowing. Fadda's cottage is 
covered with every variety of dainty and 
luxurious vine, and in his yard bloOlll all 
kinds of rare and beautiful flowers. He is 
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so famed for his fondness for and luck with 
flowers that I felt grateful to the dear old 
gentlenlan when he visited Ole with a view 
to advising Ille as to the kind of flowers I 
ought to plant in IllY lawn and around the 
house. 
It was then that I learned of the existence 
of shrubs, vines, and flowers of which I had 
never before heard. It is indeed aillazing 
that an ordinarily intelligent 111an can reach 
the age of forty-five years without being able 
to profess truthfully a nlore or less intinlate 
acquaintance with hydrangeas, fuchsias, 
taraxacuols, syringas, SiSYl11 briU111S, gilli- 
flowers, kentaphyllons, maydenheer, chrys- 
anthenlums, orchids, geraniullls, lichens, 
Iaburnuills, jaslllines, heliotropes, gentians, 
eucalyptuses, crocuses, carnations, dahlias, 
cactuses, billybuttons, anenlones, anthropo- 
morphons, amaranths, etc. etc. Fadda 
Pierce did not chide nle for illY heathenish 
ignorance; he seenled to take it for granted 
that I had been too busy acquiring know- 
ledge in other lines to have tinle to devote 
to research in botany. He was llluch nlore 
considerate than neighbor Roth was when 
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he pulled up his tealll in front of nlY house 
one day and asked 1l1e how far it was to 
Glencoe. 1 answered that 1 did not know; 
whereupon he shrugged his shoulders and 
111uttered: "I thought as n1uch, by gosh! 
You can tell how fur 't is to the sun, the 
11100n, an' the stars, but you can't tell how 
fur 't is to Glencoe! " 
Fadda Pierce advised 11le to set out about 
two dozen cobies (I think he called theln) 
around our new colonial front porch, and 
then he kindly designated certain spots in 
the yard where beds ought to be constructed 
for certain flowers, the nan1es of which he 
wrote down on a slip of paper. Some of 
these beds were to be circular, some square, 
and SOllle oblong. Fadda told 1l1e that 1 
would require at least three loads of black 
dirt, and he gave Ine the address of a person 
who dealt in this precious con1modity at 
one dollar and a half a load. 1 called upon 
this person at once and ordered the three 
loads of black dirt to be delivered imn1edi- 
ately. 1 then bethought myself that 1 required 
an outfit of garden tools; so 1 11lade illY way 
to the nearest hardware shop and purchased 
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a spade, a hoe, a rake, a wheelbarrow, a wa- 
tering can, a trowel, and a pruning-knife. 
I trundled the barrow h0l11e, with the other 
purchases in it. 
The day was exceedingly warnl, and nlY 
appearance in this new rôle excited the de- 
rision of illY neighbors; but I felt rather flat- 
tered to be called Farmer Baker, and I was 
giLl,,! to give the Baylors, the Edwardses, the 
lJollers, the Tiltlnans, the Rushes, the Sis- 
sons, and the rest to understand that I by 
no Illeans disdained to condescend to the 
hUlnble plane of an agriculturist. Now that 
I come to think of it, I renlenlber to have 
read sOlllewhere that Galileo took his recre- 
ation at hoeing and grubbing in the vineyard 
adjoining his observatory. 
As I trundled the barrow up the winding 
road of the Schnlittheinler place I becanle 
aware that a l11an was following 1l1e. So I 
stopped and waited for hinl to overtake me. 
His appearance indicated poverty and all its 
attendant nliseries. 
"Good sir," said the stranger, "pardon 
111e for this intrusion, but 111isfortuoes of a 
lTIOSt grievous character cOlllpel 111e to thrust 
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111yself upon your 111ercy. You behold in 
111e, sir, one of the 1110St hapless of creatures, 
one WhOlll adversity has buffeted with cruel 
pertinacity, and finally driven out to beCOlne 
a hOllleless and friendless wanderer upon the 
face of the earth. My nalTIe, sir, is Percival 
Wax, born and reared under the auspices 
of riches, but now forced by the reverses of 
relllorseless fate to Ï1nportune you for the 
wherewithal to procure food and lodging." 
" Mr. Wax," said I, "your appearance by 
no 111eans belies your words. Your rainlent 
is torn and soiled; your shoes are not 111ates, 
and your hat was evidently 111ade for a larger 
head than yours. I also read in your dilll 
eyes, your unkernpt beard, and your di- 
shevelled hair corroboration of your clainls to 
intill1Llcy with adversity. While I sYlllpa- 
thize with you in your lllisfortune, I cannot 
break one of the inlperative rules which 
govern the conduct of lilY life; if you are 
willing to work I will gladly provide you 
with the nleans of relief from your elllbar- 
rassment. " 
" Work? Ah, kind sir," said Mr. Wax, 
eagerly, "it is that which I have vainly 
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sought for weeks. I have been out of e111- 
ploynlent ever since the c0111bined efforts 
of our National,Adnlinistration and of our in- 
C0111petent Congress succeeded in sowing the 
seeds of distrust in every 111ind, thereby stag- 
nating business and precipitating a financial 
crisis, from the débris of which I can never 
hope to arise." 
" Can you nlake flower-beds, Mr. Wax?" 
I asked. 
"Kind gentlelllan," he answered, "illY 
profession before financial ruin overwhehned 
111e was that of a landscape gardener." 
This was, indeed, a 111arvellously pleasing 
coincidence. Here was the very 111an I 
needed. 
"Take up the barrow, Mr. Wax, and fol- 
low 111e, " said I. 
I showed hinl where I wanted the flowcr- 
beds 11lade-the circular, the square, and 
the oblong. He was first to remove the 
turf and then fill in and square up the beds 
with black dirt. I found hinl quick to un- 
derstand, and he seeilled to be anxious to 
get to work. 
" You can begin as soon as you please," 
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said I. " Meanw)1ile I shall go to luncheon, 
and on IllY return I shall bring you three or 
four 1l1ustard sandwiches and SOille hard- 
boiled eggs to stay you until you have fin- 
ished your task." 
"Thank you, kind sir, H said Mr. Wax 
with tears of gratitude in his voice. 
I was gone an hour or nlore. At lunch- 
eon I told Alice of w hat I had done, but she 
did not seenl to share nlY enthusiasll1 at 
having provided Mr. Wax with an oppor- 
tunity to turn an honest penny or two. She 
very clearly indicated to nle her distrust of 
ail tramps, to which class she was sure Mr. 
Wax belonged. Thereupon I warned Alice 
against the inhuillanity and wickedness of 
insensibility to the sufferings of others, and 
I Vv'as glad that the children were at the 
table with us to hear nlY reillarks in praise 
of that charity which has co 111 passion for all 
conditions of 111isery. 
Upon illY return to the SChlllittheilller 
place I was disappointed to find that no pro- 
gress had been 1l1ade with the flower-beds. 
"I wonder where Mr. Wax is ?" said I 
to Uncle Si. 
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" Do you Inean that - traillp that was 
here about noon?" asked Uncle Si. 
" l-Ie may have been a tranlp," said I, pur- 
posely ignoring Uncle Si's profane epithet 
(for I do not approve of profanity). 
" He went away shortly after you went," 
said Uncle Si. " I asked hilll where he was 
going with the wheelbarrow and the garden 
tools, and he said you had hired hinl to take 
thelll over to your house in Heavenward 
Avenue for you." 
"Mr. Wax lied to you," said 1. " He 
has stolen that barrow and those tools." 
Uncle Si consoled 1l1e by telling 111e that 
in all human probability Mr. Wax had sold 
his stealings by this tillle and was already 
squandering his ill-gotten gains in a bar- 
rOOlll. I lanlented not only the ingratitude 
and dishonesty of this l11an WhOlll I had 
sought to befriend, but also the Joss of IllY 
barrow and my garden tools. There was, 
however, sonle consolation in the thought 
that Iny experience would serve me to good 
purpose in the future. 
The three Illustard sandwiches and the 
two hard-boiled eggs which I had brought 
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frolll hOllle for Mr. Wax's luncheon I now 
took down into the cellar and fed to Alice, 
the 1110ther cat. Had I been a superstitious 
person I should not have performed this kind 
deed by one whom nlany lllight have re- 
garded as the prognostic (if not actually the 
cause) of the nlany evils which had befallen 
me of late. As it was, I took a kind of 
spiteful satisfaction in observing that the 
gaunt beast did not exhibit that exuberant 
fondness for mustard sandwiches and hard- 
boiled eggs which Inight be confidently 
looked for in the 1110ther of six healthy and 
always hungry kittens. 
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O NE morning - it was a Thursday nlorn- 
ing, as I distinctly recall- I was llluch 
surprised to find that work upon the house 
had practically been suspended. I was sure 
there could not have been a strike, for I told 
the worknlen at the beginning that when- 
ever they felt as if they were not getting 
enough pay they ITIUst COllle to nle about it 
and I would raise their wages. They had 
already been to 111C three tillles and received 
an increase of pay each tinle. So I felt Inod- 
erately secure against a strike. Uncle Si ex- 
plained the situation briefly. 
"The plasterers were to have begun to- 
day," said he, "but there is no water for 
them; so I had to send thenl away." 
"No water?" I cried. "No water? Then 
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tell me, I pray, why this noble front yard of 
ours has been converted into a dreary waste 
by those vandals with their spades and 
picks? Why is that deep, wide, ragged 
ditch still yawning in our faces and threaten- 
ing the death of every tree at whose roots it 
crawls? And why did I pay Sibl

 the pluln- 
ber forty-five dollars last Saturday night, if it 
were not for the laying of \vater pipe in that 
hideous ditch? No water, indeed!" 
"It is nobody's fault but the city's," ex- 
plained Uncle Si. " The pipe is all laid and 
nothing renlains but for the city to make the 
connection with the nlain in the street. You 
see '(oe can't tap the main; that is for the city 
to do." 
"Then why does n't the city do it?" I 
asked. 
Uncle Si shrugged his shoulders. 
" The city ought to do a good many things 
it {lo
s Jl't do," said he. "They prolnised 
to have that main tapped at eight o'clock 
last Monday 1110rning, and here it is ten 
o'clock Thursday lllorning and not a drop 
of water on the place! There is n't any use 
kicking, for those politicians down at the City 
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I-Iall do things their own way and take their 
own tinle doing' enl ! " 
I saw that argUl11ent with Uncle Si nleant 
sinlply a \vaste of til1le, so I detennined to 
go down-town to the City Hall 111yselfto see 
whether no eloquence or indignation of nlY 
own would 1110Ve the derelict officers to a 
perfonnance of their duty. On the train I 
fell in with Mr. Leet, who was on his way 
to his place of business. He had not seen 
111e since our purchase of the Schlnittheinler 
property, and he took this first occasion to 
congratulate llle upon what he called one of 
those bargains which occur at rare intervals 
in a century. Finding me in a felicitous 
11100d, Mr. Leet went on to say that the 
property we already possessed would be en- 
hanced in value an hundred-fold and would be 
rendered nlarketable instantaneously by the 
further acquisition of the twenty-five feet 
adjoining it upon the north. 
" Yes," said I, "Mr. DoHer spoke to nle 
about that twenty-five-foot strip sorne time 
' I ('f o " 
'- b . 
"Aha, so DaHer has been approaching 
you, has he ?" said Mr. Leet, softly. "Well, 
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DaHer is very cunning - very cunning, in- 
deed. But he has nothing to do with the 
north strip. He owns the twenty-five feet 
to the south of your property, the piece front- 
ing on Sand pile Terrace, and a very 111alari- 
ous location it is, too. I pledge you ITIY 
word, Mr. Baker, I have seen 1110squitos 
hovering over that Do Her strip at night as 
big as bats!" 
I could neither deny nor affirnl the truth 
of this assertion. 
, , My twenty-five-foot strip to the north," 
continued Mr. Leet, "is high and dry and 
sightly. The view it comnlands of the Water 
Works is indescribably fine. You are surely 
practical enough to see, Mr. Baker, that by 
purchasing that strip and throwing it in 
with yours you will have a subdivision front- 
ing upon Dandelion Place which would offer 
unparalleled inducenlents to the seeker after 
suburban property. What is nlore," added 
Mr. Leet in a confidential whisper, "it would 
not surprise lTIe a bit if there were coal de- 
posits in the twenty-five-foot strip of mine. 
I have very distinct suspicions, but the para- 
mount Ï111portance of my other business in- 
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terests has prevented nle frolll I1laking the 
investigation which l1light enrich nle beyond 
all calculation. Now, you have tirne, and if 
you feel disposed to take that property I '11 
let you have it at the merely nOIllinal price 
of one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
front foot." 
This seemed reasonable enough, particu- 
larly when I considered the chances of there 
being a coal mine on the property. How- 
ever, as I had told Mr. DoHer, so I now told 
Mr. Leet: I would first have to speak to Alice 
about the matter. Then I confided to Mr. 
Leet the object of IllY nlission down-town. 
Presumably in the hope of insuring and 
clinching rny devotion to his interests as re- 
presented in his twenty-five-foot lot, Mr. 
Leet manifested solicitude in lllY behalf and 
inveighed bitterly against the shiftlessness of 
the municipal adnlinistration as illustrated in 
the neglect to tap the water Blain for the 
benefit of IllY property. 
"The lll0st aggravatingly exasperating 
part of it all," says I, "is that I anl a Repub- 
lican and have been one for thirty years. 
Moreover, I anl a refornler, having helped 
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to organize the Civic Federation and having 
served for somewhat nlore than a year as 
chairnlan of the Special Comnlittee on Ash 
Barrels and Garbage Boxes in the third pre- 
cinct of the Twenty-fifth Ward. I Inade 
several addresses during the last céllnpaign 
in advocacy of civil-service reforrn and all 
those other refornls which are invariably ad- 
vocated and proll1ised by the party which is 
not in power but wants to be. In the thirty 
years that I have been a Republican I have 
never asked a favor of nlY party, and it does 
seeln just a bit ungrateful that the Republi- 
can reform l1lunicipal administration which I 
helped to elect should seize with apparent 
avidity upon its first opportunity to snub nle 
by refusing to tap the public water l1lain in 
front of my property." 
, , You should see Mayor Speedy about 
it," suggested Mr. Leet. 
" I thought of doing so," said I, "but as 
I had already detennined to approach hilll 
with reference to changing the narne of 
Mush Street to Clarendon Avenue, I conclud- 
ed that I ought not to call upon hinl with this 
complaint about the water. I particularly 
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wish to avoid all appearance of hampering 
the administration with inlportunities and 
cOl1lplaints of a personal nature." 
"A man of your reputation," said Mr. 
Leet, "should certainly have the strongest 
kind of a pull at the City Hall. " 
" You 111ay not believe it," said I, "but I 
do not know a ll1an in the City Hall. I visit 
the place but twice a year, and my dealings 
on those occasions are restricted to a haugh- 
ty young foreigner, who graciously pernlits 
l1le to pay hÜn the anlount of IllY water tax 
and then waves nle to another foreigner 
who in turn waves 111e to the door. No, I 
have no influence at the City Hall, and as I 
was telling Editor W oodsit last week -" 
" Do you know Editor W oodsit ?" asked 
Mr. Leet, interrupting Ine. 
" Indeed I do," said I; " he has proJllised 
to print nlY essay on the nebular hypothesis 
of Professor Lecoll vrier as soon as his con- 
tract with the Illonometallist college profes- 
sors expires. He is one of the IllOSt intimate 
friends I have." 
" Then he is just the one to fix that City 
Hall matter for you," said Mr. Leet. 
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" W oodsit is the ITIOst potent political in- 
fluence in the nlidst of us." 
It was hard to understand why a potent 
political influence should be invoked in or- 
der to secure the tapping of a water main. 
I-Iowever, I detenllined to enlist the coöper- 
ation of nlY journalistic friend. Twenty or 
thirty people were waiting outside Editor 
W oodsit' s door. This n umber included 
noted clergymen, poets, authors, politicians, 
jurists, nlerchants, etc., etc. By some means 
or another, Editor W oodsit learned I \-vas 
anlong the waiting throng, and he sent for 
ITIe to COlTIe in. His private office is spa- 
cious and elegantly furnished. The walls 
are hung with splendid tapestries and costly 
oil paintings. Over Editor W oodsit's desk 
appears the legend, "The Pen Is Mightier 
Than the Sword." Near the desk are rows 
of nickel-plated tubes, about six feet in 
height and two feet in diameter; the lids or 
covers to these tubes are opened by lTIeanS 
of a keyboard in front of the editor. The 
tubes themselves contaín the heads of the de- 
partnlents of the State and municipal govern- 
ments. 
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"What you tell 111C pains me deeply," 
said Mr. W oodsit, after he heard nlY story. 
" But there is no need of going to the City 
Hall about it; the matter can be attended to 
here. I never trifle with underlings when 
the responsible heads are at hand." 
Editor W oodsit reached over and touched 
a button on the keyboard; it was button No. 
9. Imnlediately the lid or top of tube NO.9 
flew open and the head and face of a 111an 
appeared; it was the head and face of COl11- 
l1lissioner Dent. 
" This friend of mine," said Editor W ood- 
sit, sternly, "conlplains that he can't get 
your departnlent to connect the pipe with 
the water l1lain in front of his property. My 
friend is a Republican, l)ent, and he is a re- 
fOrtller. What excuse have you to offer for 
neglecting him?" 
COlnmissioner Dent turned very pale and 
he vainly tried to stanlmer an apology. 
" I'his is a pretty kind of reform! " cried 
Editor Woodsit, savagely. "If a sinlilar 
conlplaint occurs again I shall have your case 
investigated by illY legal and spiritual coun- 
sellor, Joshua Selah, and l1lay be have you 
'4 0 
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illlpeached. Now see that Mr. Baker's 
reasonable deillands are conlplied with at 
once. 
With these words Editor W oodsit touched 
another button, and the head and face of 
COlTI111issioner Dent disappeared and the top 
closed down over the box. It was all the 
work of two or three 111inutes, and it was 
certainly the 1110St nlarvellous experience I 
had ever 111et with. My wondernlent in- 
creased when I learned an hour later, upon 
nlY arrival honle, that less than fifteen 
111inutes (as I figure it) after I left Editor 
W oodsit's office an elllployé of C011111lis- 
sioner Dent's departnlent canle galloping up 
to illY place on a foanl-flecked steed, and, 
vaulting frolll his saddle, unswung his nlelt- 
ing-furnace, soldering-irons, and other tools, 
and, quicker than you could say a pater 
noster, tapped the water Illain and 111aJe the 
desired connection with the pipe that fed 111Y 
prenl1ses. 
"I guess you lTIUSt have a pull at the 
City I-Iall," said Uncle Si; and then he wen t 
on to tellille how people who have no pull 
have to wait weeks, s0l11etinles, before their 
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just requirelllents are answered by the 111U- 
nicipal authorities. If what Uncle Si tells me 
is true I cannot be too glad that I have what 
is even nlore efficacious than a pull at the 
City HaIl- a friend in Editor W oodsit. 
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THE VICTIM OF AN ORDINANCE. 


^ NO now that a plentiful supply of water 
r\. was provided, it seenled proper to 
celebrate by giving the lawn (poor abused 
thing!) a deluge of the refreshing elenlent. 
The exceeding ardor of the sun and the ab- 
scnce of rain had wrought havoc with the 
grass and shrubbery. 'rhe drought seelned 
deternlined to finish the work of destruction 
which the worknlcn, with their picks and 
spades, had begun. With a joyous heart, 
therefore, I applied Inyself to the task of 
rescuing the fainting vegetation. I bor- 
rowed Mr. Tiltlnan's hose because it was 
the best and longest in the neighborhood 
and \vas provided with a patent nozzle 
which was so versatile that there was ac- 
tually no detail in its business which it did 
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not perfOr111 in a most 111asterly way. I 
shall never forget the feeling of exultation 
with which I stood on that expansive lawn 
and sprayed the parched grass and drooping 
shrubbery. I fancied I could see the thirsty 
blades and leaves reach up to drink in the 
- restoring element. My thoughts while I was 
thus engaged were sinlilar, I suppose, to 
those of benevolent l11en who hasten to the 
succor of their suffering fellow-beings. I 
can imagine that it \vas with S0l11e such in- 
spiring feelings that relief was borne to Liv- 
ingstone in Africa and to Greely in the Arctic 
Circle. To the good 111an it is always a 
pleasure to do an act of nlagnaniIT1Ïty, and 
the fact that illY considerate regard for our 
lawn involved no danger or privation did 
not serve in the least to abate tny satisfac- 
tion in the perfornlance of 111Y task. 
While I was thus engaged I observed a 
stranger cOllling up the lawn toward 11le. 
I bade hinl a very good l1lorning, but he 
seeJned disinclined to exchange civilities 
with 111e. He was a low-browcd, roughish- 
looking fellow, and [ conceived an inllne- 
diate dislike for hinl. 
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" You'll have to give 111e your nalllC, , 
said he, very grufH y. 
"For what purpose?" I asked, for his 
tone and ll1anner nettled ll1e. 
" I 'Ill a detective," said he, exhibiting a 
silver star on his vest front, "and I 'nl on 
the trail of you ducks that sprinkle your 
lawns after legal hours. Oh, I 'In onto your 
racket. " 
" Sir," said I, indignantly, "I have nlaJc 
no racket. I anl a quiet, law-abiding citi- 
zen, and this is IllY own lawn to do with as 
I please." 
"Come, now," said he, insolently, "don't 
give me any funny business. You're sprink- 
lin' after hours and I 'm going to report you 
to police headquarters. There's no use of 
kickin', so you'd better give llle your name 
an' save trouble." 
" Sir," I cried, "Reuben Baker is not a 
nanle to be ashamed of, and if you think 
that by any of your underhand hocus pocus 
you can trespass on my prelnises and pre- 
vent Iny caring for my own property you 
are grandly 111istaken." 
, ,; You 'II sing a different song to-lnorrer," 
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said the fellow, and I anl sure I heard hinl 
chuckling to hinlself as he walked away. 
Later in the day I learned fron1 neighbor 
Baylor that I had indeed transgressed the 
law by operating the lawn hose at ten 
0' clock in the nl0111ing. It See111S that there 
is an ordinance inlposing a fine upon all 
who sprinkle their lawns between eight 
0' clock in the 1110rning and five 0' clock in 
the afternoon. 
I declared in very vigorous English that I 
would never subn1it to any such outrage, 
and nlY indignation touched the boiling 
point when, still later in the day, a police- 
man came to my house and handed 111e a 
docunlent apprising 1l1e that I must give a 
good and sufficient bond for illY appearance 
the next l110rning before his honor, Justice 
Fatty, to answer to the charge of having I1la- 
liciously, etc., defied, disobeyed and broken 
the ordinance, etc. I went at once to seek 
the counsel óf Lawyer Miles, for whose le- 
gal aCUl1len and forensic eloquence I had 
harbored the profoundest veneration ever 
since I had heard his prosecution of a 111an 
nanled T ackleton for causing the death of 
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neighbor Baylor's pet dog. I recall that 
on that occasion there was not a dry eye in 
the COUI t and that even the defendant hinl- 
self wept copiously; whereupon the presid- 
ing justice, fearing that he nlight be unduly 
influenced by the en1otion of the auditors, 
ordered the constable to clear the roon1 of 
everybody not a party to the cause. At this 
suprenle nlon1ent Lawyer 
l1iles, with strealn- 
ing eyes and an1id choking sobs, cried out: 
"Mercy, your honor; in the nanle of the 
tenderest and holiest of hUlllan considera- 
tions I appeal for Inercy! Turn out the 1l1en- 
folks if you will, but spare, oh, spare the 
won1en and children." 
Ever since this n1enlorable occasion I have 
regarded Lawyer Miles as the fOrel110st of 
living jurists, 
lnd it \vas the 1110st natural 
thing in the world that I should detern1ine 
to confide to hitn any legal business of Inine 
that n1ight arise - in which detenllination I 
was confinl1ed by a suspicion that Lawyer 
Miles never charged his neighbors any fee 
for his professional services. 
I was not a little surprised when, having 
heal d illY story, La"'yer Miles counselled 111C 
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to plead guilty to the charge and to pay the 
regulation fine, which together with the 
costs (so called), an10unted to seven dollars 
and fifty cents. It \vas in vain that I repre- 
sented to Lawyer Miles the outrage of pun- 
ishing a 111an for seeking to beautify his 
pren1ises, and thereby to contribute to the 
c0l11fort and delectation of the public gener- 
ally. Lawyer Miles took the narrovv view 
that the ordinance had been violated, and 
that, therefore, the fine should be paid. 
"The ordinance 111ay be an unwise one," 
said he. "In that event vve should elect a 
city council that will repeal it. But so long 
as the law exists it shoulJ be enforced." 
rrhe advice of Lawyer Miles, coupled \vith 
the tears of Alice, finally prevailed. Alice 
tlncied that I was in danger of being C0111- 
111itted to prison, and she hysterically repre- 
sented to Ine the horror of the ignolniny 
\vhich would ever thereafter attach to our 
family naille. In one breath she proposed to 
send post haste for our pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Sungaulus, in the hope that by 111eans of his 
spiritual ll1inistrations I 111ight be dissuaded 
frOll1 further defiance of the law; in the next 
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breath she conjured me by every regard I 
had for the future of our children - Galileo, 
Herschel, Fanny, EraS111US, and Josephine- 
to listen to the Voice of Reason. At the 
nlention of Josephine's nalne I weakened, 
for, as I have alre,ldy intÌIllated to you, the 
innocent babe has acquired a powerful hold . 
upon the tendrils of my heart. In an instant 
nlY anger departed. 
" It shall be as you say, Alice : I will pay 
the fine and costs. But fronl this InOl1lent I 
consecrate I11Y life to the election of council- 
lnen from the Twenty-fifth Ward who will 
repeal that odious ordinance and nlake it 
legal for property-owners to sprinkle their 
la\\'ns when and how they please." 
In looking back over the short period of 
the history of "our house" I find no other 
incident so disagreeable as this one which I 
have just narrated. Even at this renlote date 
I cannot refer to it without feeling my gorge 
rise. By nature I alTI peaceful, and I am ex- 
ceeding slow to wrath. But anything that 
savors of injustice exasperates me to the de- 
gree of frenzy. I al11 still fixed in nlY deter- 
nlination to secure the repeal of the ordinance 
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\v hich robbed I1le of seven dollars and fifty 
cents and is jeoparding the lives of nlY lilac 
bushes, illY peonies, illY twin cherry-trees 
(George and Martha), and illY grass. I intend 
to see that the nlatter is brought up at the 
next quarterly l1lceting of the Buena Park 
Benevolent and Protective Citizens' Associa- 
tion, and you can depend upon it that when 
that association speaks its tones are heard 
around the world and go thundering down 
the ages. 
This affair of I1line with the odious ordi- 
nance was duly reported in the daily news- 
papers through the dclectable nledilll1l of the 
COllll1l11 headed" Minor Crilllinal Itenls."' It 
did not conduce to IllY equanilllity to see 
nlY nanlC catalogued with persons arrested 
for sneak thievery, . pocket-picking, drunk- 
enness, brawling, and 1l1ayhenl. I never be- 
fore suspected that IllY friends nlade a prac- 
tice of perusing the crinlinal calendar, hut 

lfter the appearance of that disagreeable itCJll 
in print I began to get letters froln old ac- 
quaintances condoling with I1le and asking 
whether they could be of any service to me 
in nlY trouble. S0l11e of these letters 111ust 
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have been dispatched in a spirit of hLullor, 
but I see nothing Illirthfull in the association 
of an honest 1l1an'S nanle with crime, and 
the people who have sought to poke fun at 
Tne in this unpleasant affair need not be at all 
surprised if I do not bow to them the next 
tinle we nleet. 
Another class of people I have no syn1- 
pathy with are those who do not recognize 
in our purchase of a honle a cause for gen- 
neral joy and congratulation. You Inay not 
believe it, but it is nevertheless a 
lct that 
within the last two Inollths I have met 
people and apprised theln of our purchase 
and they have never so 1l1uch as expressed 
even the least bit of delight. Myoid friend 
Slash on T olllsing, vvho makes considerable 
pretense to being interested in the public 
welfare - why, when I met hÏ111 at the Civic 
Federation rOO1l1S not long ago and began to 
tell hinl of our new h0l11e, instead of being 
swept away (as it were) upon a tidal wave 
of rapture, he il1ll1lediately changed the 
thenle of conversation and asked my opinion 
of binletallisl1l. I gave hill1 to understand 
very distinctly that the public was in very 
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poor business if it suffered itself to becorne 
interested in bit11etallism or in any other iSI11 
so long as it had an opportunity to discuss 
"our new house" as a living, absorbing, and 
burning theme. 
Another friend, IllY old and particularly 
valued friend, Professor Sniff, curator of Ma- 
hon's Museunl of Marvels- but I'll let that 
affair pass; for Professor Sniff certainly did 
not intend to wound my feelings by his ap- 
parent indifference; moreover, he has proln- 
ised to send nle for my private collection 
all the duplicates that occur in seètion E of 
his nluseum, which section is devoted ex- 
clusively to dried centipedes, tarantulas, and 
beetles and to Mexican lizards in bottles of 
alcohol. 
All who have ever engaged in the enter- 
prise of a new house will agree with me 
when I say that nothing else wounds one 
more deeply than the indifference of the rest 
of humanity to what is nearest and dearest 
to his heart. When I walk the street nowa- 
days I actually pity the crowds of people I 
see, because, forsooth, they know nothing 
of the great joy I have acquired in that 
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blessed house. Alice Illade me take her to 
hear a Mille. Melba in Italian opera last 
month at the Auditoriut11. As we canle 
away Alice asked: "Was n't it grand?" 
" Yes," I answered, "and yet aillid it all 
I was oppressed by a feeling of sadness. 
For, of all the six thousand souls in that 
splendid building, only you and I, dear 
Alice, were aware that the old Schmitthei- 
Iner place had passed into the possession of 
the two happiest people on earth." 
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M y neighbor, Mr. Teddy, called on tile 
one nlorning as I sat under a willow 
tree watching the tinner at work on the roof 
and wondering whether it was really as nice 
and warnl on a tin roof under an unobscured 
sun as it seenled to be. 
"Do you know," said Mr. Teddy, cordi- 
ally, "this is the tìrst tinle I have ever 
visited this place. Frequently in illY walks 
of an evening I have passed here, and, in 
C0l111110n with others, I have adn1ired the 
graceful slope of the lawn, the stately dignity 
of the trees, and the bright colors of the 
flowers that here and there dot the verdant 
expanse. Surely in the possession of this 
channing estate you are, IllY dear friend, one 
of the n10st fortunate of 1110rtals. Your life 
amid these picturesque enVirOnl1lents. in this 
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sequestered spot, far fronl the din and tur- 
InoiI of the urban throng, will be in every 
respect ideal- a dreaIn, sir, a poetic dreanl." 
You will perhaps understand by this tinle 
that I regard Mr. Teddy as an exceptionally 
worthy and pleasant gentlelnan. 
" And," continued Mr. Teddy, "it would 
be cruel if your studious researches in this 
acadenlic grove were by any chance to be 
interrupted by any harassing business care. 
The serpent of worldly solicitude, sir, should 
never be suffered to enter this veritable 
Eden. " 
" You are right, my good friend and 
neighbor," said I, "but how can I prevent 
the intrusion of care, since, alas! I 
Ul1 nlerely 
hUlnan ?" 
"It behooves you to nlake provision 
against every contingency," answered Mr. 
Teddy. "Do I understand that you carry 
insurance upon this residence?" 
" Insurance ? Why, no, I think not," said 
I. "Insurance is a rnatter I never thought 
of. " 
" Is it possible," cried Mr. Teddy, "that 
you have neglected to provide against that 
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serious loss which would accrue if a careless 
workman were to drop a lighted nlatch in 
yonder pile of shavings? Think for one mo- 
nlent, sir, of the ruin that would confront 
you if this 111agnificent but uninsured archi- 
tectural pile were to be swept away by the 
pale hand of the renlorseless fire fiend! I beg 
of you to provide yourself with the means of 
redress ere you are overtaken by the bitter 
pill of ad versity. Mr. Baker, your beautiful 
honle should be insured at once! " 
It then occurred to me for the first tinle 
that neighbor Teddy was the general west- 
ern agent of the Royal Liliuoka lani Fire, 
Marine and Accident Insurance Conlpany of 
Hawaii. 1 have often wondered why a 111an 
when he embarks in the insurance business 
invariably attaches hÌ111self to a concern lo- 
cated in SOI11e far distant clime, and now that 
I at11 thinking of it, I "'7ill add that I have 
often wondered why the efficacy of patent 
ll1edicines is so often testified to by the affi- 
davits of people with strange nalnes who 
reside in queer streets in obscure hamlets 
hundreds of lniles distant frOlll the place of 
publication. 
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" I t would be wise of you," said Mr. 
Teddy, "to let nle \vrite you out a policy 
iI11111edi:ltely. It is always prudent to take 
til11e by the forelock. Our rates are low, and, 
as you doubtless are aware, our c0111pany is 
the 1110st prosperous in the world. We 
were awarded a llledal at the World's Fair. 
"I know absolutely nothing about these 
things," said I, candidly, "but I suppose we 
ought to have the place insured. I should 
be glad to have you drop around some even- 
ing and talk the Blatter over with Alice and 
nle." 


To this suggestion Mr. Teddy took very 
kindly and he prolllised to call very soon. 
As he retired down the gravel walk Colonel 
Bobbett Doller canle up the sanle. The two 
gentJelllen saluted each other very coldly. 
"Colonel Doller is cOllling to talk to 111e 
about that twenty-five foot strip of land," 
says I to nlyself; but I was in error. 
"Ah, good lTIorning, neighbor Baker, 
good 1110rning! " cried Colonel Doller, cheer- 
ily. "Beautiful weather we're having- 
too ell y, though, l1luch too dry! All nature 
is parched. We need rain badly; otherwise 
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the 1110st lan1entable consequences will fol- 
low. I dare say you have noticed by the pa- 
per how alarnlingly prevalent conflagrations 
have becon1e ?" 
"Have they.?" I asked, in genuine surprise. 
" Shockingly so," answered Colonel 001- 
Ief. "The record is sinlply appalling. If 
this thing continues a lot of the little ll1ush- 
r00l11 insurance c0I11panies will fail; it's an 
ill wind that blows nobody good. The pub- 
lic will presently awaken to a realization of 
the danger of patronizing the irresponsible 
concerns which are tryin g to do business 
under the shadow of the old and reliable 
com panies. " 
" Do you really think there will be a pan- 
ic ?" I asked. 
" Among the stl1all fry, yes," answered 
Colonel DoUer; "but nothing short of a uni- 
versal cataclysI11 will feaze to the slightest 
degree the Vesuvius Assurance C0I11pany 
(Iinlited) of Piddleton, England, the oldest 
and staunchest insurance COlllpany in the 
world, of which I am, as perhaps you know, 
the general manager for the western hen1i- 
sphere. " 
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"We - and when I say we," continued 
Colonel DoHer, "I ll1ean the Vesuvius - we 
have a cash capital of eighteen ll1illion 
pounds, and a reserve fund of twelve ll1illion 
five hundred and sixty-eight thousand two 
hundred pounds, three shillings, and six 
pence. Our losses last year were six nliHion 
three hundred thousançi pounds in round 
nUll1bers, and our prell1iull1S were eight ll1il- 
lion five hundred and sixty-three thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five pounds and 
eighteen pence. So you can see for your- 
self (for figures do not lie) that the Vesuvius 
is as solid as the everlasting hills." 
"The Royal Liliuokalani is a pretty good 
cOll1pany, is n't it?" says I. 
"The Royal Liliuokalani ? " repeated Col- 
onel Doller. " The Royal Liliuokalani? Let 
ll1e see ---:- I don't know that I ever heard of 
it. It's a Milwaukee concern, is n't it ? " 
"No," said I, "IllY understanding is that 
it is a Hawaiian enterprise." 
"Possibly so - very likely it is," said 
Colonel DoHer, indifferently. There are so 
many of these little schenles springing up 
nowadays that I do not pretend to keep track 
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of theln. If, ho\vever, you should at any 
tilllc contenlplate insuring you will, of course, 
COllle to the Vesuvius." 
I repeated to Colonel DoUer what I had 
told Mr. Teddy about the feasibility of con- 
sulting Alice. Colonel DoUer replied that 
while the Vesuvius was entirely too big and 
too conservative a conlpany ever to skirnlish 
for business, he would, purely out of regard 
for his long friendship for nle, call that eve- 
ning to have a business talk with Alice and 
nle. 
Later in the day I had a visit froll1 Fred- 
erick jeenls, another neighbor engaged in 
the profession of fire insurance. He began 
his attack adroitly by COll1plill1enting illY new 
house and by regretting that I was shingling 
the root: 
" But so long as you're insured," said he, 
carelessly, "I dOll't know that it 111akes any 
difference whether you use shingles or 
slate." 
I confessed that I had not taken out any 
insurance, and this gave hinl the desired op- 
portunity to bring up his batteries of elo- 
quence, of argUl11ent, of statistics, and of 
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figures. Before he was done he had over- 
whehl1ed the Royal Liliuokalani of Hawaii 
and the Vesuvius of Piddleton with a genu- 
ine avalanche of scorn and derision, and had 
quite convinced 111e that the only solvent 
and secure insurance concern in the world 
was the Deutsche Kaiser of BOll1berg-anl- 
Rhine. In an inspired nlOlnent I bade Mr. 
J een1S conle round that very evening to pre- 
sent his facts and figures to Alice, and I 
laughed slyly to nlyself as I pictured the 
nleeting between hill1sel
 Mr. Teddy, and 
Colonel DoHer. This lllay strike you as 
having been lllalicious, but I clainl that under 
the circulnstances I was warranted in plan- 
ning this practical joke. 
Having disposed of these three gentlelnen, 
I flattered nlyselfthat I was telnporarily done 
with the vexatious details of insurance, and 
I was getting ready to bank up one of the 
flower beds with black dirt when who should 
caIne along but another neighbor, and a very 
charnling one, too - Angus Canleron Mac- 
lead? For two years \ve have been Inore 
or less intinlate. Macleod COlll hines Inany 
strangely diverse accolnplishlnents. He ex- 
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ecutes the sword dance with singular grace, 
and he recites Robert Burns' poell1s and 
passages frOll1 "Marn1ion" by the yard, and 
with inspiring anilllation. Although I alll in 
no sense a music critic, nor even a connois- 
seur, I will confess that I have often been 
actually transported with delight by neighbor 
Macleod's rendition of "The Campbells Are 
COllling" on the bagpipes. At the sallle 
tÍIne he is a skilful rhetorician and severe 
logician, as all who have heard his defence 
of Presbyterianis111 will testify, and J will 
concede that I nçver heard anything 1l10re 
absorbingly fascinating than his exposition 
of the honest and ennobling old doctrine of 
infant dalnnation. If you knew Macleod 
you'd agree with ll1e that he is a man of 
parts. 
"Now that your house is pretty nearly 
done," said Macleod, "you ought to take 
out SOl1le insurance in our cOll1pany, the 
Bonny Thistle Marine of Inverness." 
" But gracious nle!" I cried in astonish- 
111ent. "Why should I take out any J11arine 
insurance on a house? ' , 
" For the very best reason in the world," 
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answered Mr. Macleod. " Your house 
stanàs within two hundred yards of one <?f 
the fiercest inland seas of the world. Even 
now you can hear the teillpestuous billows 
dashing wildly upon yonder treacherous 
sands, and you can see the surf nladly 
reaching out as if to overwhelnl this fair spot 
with its fatal fury. At any tÏIne a tidal 
wave is likely to sweep in froll1 the frown- 
ing shores of Michigan. Fancy for one n10- 
111ent what would beconle of this beautiful 
but delicate fabric if that 111ighty lake were 
to burst its confines and surge in one vast 
wall in this direction! Has not the immor- 
tal Scott truly said: 


II Against the wrath of nature how vain 
the works of man? 


" My dear Baker, you certainly are too 
sensible a man to be blind to the security 
which is held out to you in this suprenle 
m0111ent of peril by the Bonny Thistle Marine 
of Inverness." 
I adnlit that I knew not what to say. I 
had never before suspected any of these 
dangers which, according to my friends, 
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now seel11ed il11111inent. On the one hand 
our cherished new house was threatened by 
fire; on the other hand that sanle dear edi- 
fice seelned to be doollled to a watery grave. 
Under these conflicting threatenings what 
was an inexperienced man to do? Heaven 
be praised, nlY. presence of 111ind did not de- 
sert Ine. I referred Mr. Macleod to Alice, as 
I had referred the others. It was her house, 
and she would have to be responsible for it 
against the devouring eleillents. 
That night I dreamed that the awful sug- 
gestions of Messrs. Teddy, jeellls, Doller, and 
Macleod had been realized. I dreanled that 
the new house was confronted upon one 
side by a wall of flanle, and upon the other 
by a wall of water. Destruction and death 
seenled illlnlinent. I dreamed that, trusting 
rather the nlercy of the waves than the fero- 
city of the flalnes, I leaped into the billows 
and struggled like a Titan with thenl. I 
awoke, screanling with affright. 
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NEIGI-IBOR ROBBINS' PLATYPUS 


I WISH you knew Burr Robbins. It is 
quite likely, however, that you /10 know 
hinl, for he has been conspicuously before 
the public for a nUlllber of years. Mr. Rob- 
bins lives just across the way frOlll the old 
Schlllittheimer place, and he has surrounded 
himself with cOlllforts and luxuries of a nlost 
extraordinary character. He is a retired cir- 
CllS proprietor, and he has taken with hitn 
into retirement many of the nlost startling 
features of the menagerie 'Nhich used to 
figure as one of the 1110St delectable COl1lpO- 
nent parts of the "absolutely greatest ag- 
glomeration of marvels exhibiting under one 
canvas. " 
In his front yard Mr. Robbins pastures 
two trained buffalo, a sacred CO\V, a gnu (or 
horned horse), two ITIusk deer, a giraffe, a 
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wooIIy horse, a five-legged calf and a moose. 
In the back yard there are two white bear 
cubs, a baby elephant, a nest of pythons, 
half a dozen ostriches, a learned pig, seve- 
ral alligators and crocodiles, and a giant sloth 
fro 111 South Anlerica. The stable is well 
stocked with 1110nkeys, parrots, eagles, 
lizards, tortoises and other curiosities, and 
in the watering trough are a sea serpent 
and a merIllaid (said to be the only speci- 
nlens of these ll1arvels in a dOll1esticated 
state ). 
Alice expressed some anxiety at first that 
the prûxÍInity of the strange creatures might 
prove unpleasant to us, and she strictly for- 
bade little Erasillus associating with the py- 
thons or pulling the crocodiles' tails. Mr. 
Rohbins has assured lIS, however, that his 
pets are docile and trustworthy, and it is his 
CUStOI11 to invite the little children of the 
neighborhood to visit and play with the most _ 
tractable of thenl. 
I got acquainted with neighbor Robbins in 
a rather curious ll1anner. His platypus es- 
caped fr0l11 its cage in the stable and sought 
refuge in our front yard. I discovered that 
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it had l11ade a nest in one of our lilac bushes 
and had laid an egg in it. With eggs at 
twenty cents a dozen and our family fond of 
custard, an industrious platypus is by no 
I1leallS an unweicollle visitor. When Mr. 
Robbins came looking for his vagrant pet I 
suggested that a flock of platypuses would 
be a decided illlprovenlent upon the poultry 
with which the average farnler stocks his 
farnl. I was considerably surprised to learn 
froln Mr. Robbins that the Illarket price of 
platypuses is eight hundred dollars apiece, 
and I at once foresaw that this strange crea- 
ture was not likely to becollle the dreaded 
cOlllpetitor of the hen in the nlidst of us. 
Eraslllus and little Josephine becanle deep- 
ly interested in Mr. Robbins, and they are 
now spending a large share of their tinle in 
the society either of that fascinating gentlc- 
nlan or of his equally fascinating wild beasts. 
EraS!llUS has learned to throw a back-soln- 
ersault with surprising ease and grace and 
to sing a cOlllic song with electrical effect. 
These acconlplishlllents he has acquired un- 
der the careful tutelage of Rufe Botts, fonner- 
ly known to fanle as Professor Botts, tnanager 
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of the Nonpareil Congress of Trained Dogs 
and Trick Ponies. I understand that he also 
served Mr. Robbins in "the pahny days" as 
a clown in the ring during the regular per- 
fornlance and as a serio-cornie vocalist at the 
concert im1l1ediately after the show under 
the great canvas. Relentless ti1l1e, however, 
rings in wondrous changes, and the whilonl 
Professor Rufus Botts, pride alike of the Llll1- 
phitheatre and of the concert stage, is now 
plain Rufe Botts on a salary of four dollars a 
week (and found) as Mr. Robbins' Inan of 
all work. 
Aliceand I have feared that Rufe's influence 
might not be beneficial to the children. It 
pains us to observe that Josephine has 
learned to ride a padded horse and to leap 
\vith surprising certainty through a hoop and 
over a banner. EraSITl us does not disguise 
his intention of joining a circus when he 
reaches the age of lllaturity, and I happened 
to overhear Rufe remark the other day that 
our daughter Fanny, with just a leetle 1110re 
practice, would ll1ake a ne plus ultra snake- 
channer and knife-thrower. Mr. Robbins 
ha
 laughed at our solicitude; he tells us that 
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these are the vagarious fancies and exuberant 
whinls of youth and that they will duly die 
out. This is really very consoling to llle, 
for I can conceive of nothing else more hu- 
Iniliating than the spe
tacle of our beloved 
Josephine flaunting around a circus ring up- 
on the back of a fat horse and attired in 
shockingly scanty raiment. It would break 
his mother's heart if Erasrnus were to diverge 
fronl that course in theology which she has 
lllapped out and were to enlbark in the pic- 
turesq ue profession of turning sornersaults 
in public. Our fanlily reputation would 
surely be irreparably danlaged if our Fanny 
were to be beguiled into the fascinating but 
hazardous arts of a snake-charnler and a 
knife-thrower! Heaven send that our fears 
be dissipated by future events! 
And yet, full of tenlptations and of l11isery 
as I believe the career of a circus perfOrl1ler 
to be, I am entertained and instructed by 
neighbor Robbins' recital of his exploits and 
experiences, and I al11 deeply stirred by his 
narrative of the ad ventures he had in the 
capture of those sanle wild beasts which 
now embellish his expansive estate in CIar- 
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endon A venue. Indeed, a peculiar interest 
is now attached by 111e to each particular 
beast, for I have heard Mr. Robbins tell how 
in their native jungles or on their native 
panlpas or in their native lagoons or all10ng 
their native rocky fastnesses he sought and 
found and cornprehended the lenlurs, the 
bisons, the alligators, the rackaboars, and 
the other marvels of zoälogy. 
It is very pleasant, I can assure you, to 
listen to tales of adventure while one is en- 
g;lged at the s0111ewhat prosaic task of trinl- 
111ing a lilac bush or of weeding the pansy 
bed. Whenever he discovers rne at this 
kind of toil neighbor Robbins COlllCS over 
and leans up against a tree and beguiles the 
tediurn of labor with a bit of personal ex- 
perience. I can't begin to tell you how at- 
tached I have already become to Mr. Rob- 
bins. I have already 111ade up nlY 1l1ind that 
when his own front lawn gets pretty weB 
cleaned out I shall ask neighbor Robbins to 
pasture his sacred cow, horned horse, and 
five-legged calf in our front yard for a spell. 
I shall never forget the shock I had one 
afternoon while Mr. Robbin6 and I were 
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visiting on our front lawn. I had been 
pruning one of the poplars and Mr. Robbins 
was telling ll1e of the difficulty Professor 
Rufus Botts and he had once had trying to 
teach the wild nlan of Borneo to eat olives 
and anchovy paste. Suddenly I saw a strange 
object pass up the street on a bicycle. I had 
never seen the like before. My acquaint- 
ance with Burr Robbins' 111enagerie had 
111ade n1e familiar with 1110St of the curious 
fonns of anÎ1nal life, but never before had I 
seen so remarkable an object as I beheld 
upon that bicycle. 
"Look there! Look quick!" said I to 
neighbor Robbins. "It is going up the 
street and it has wheels under it! " 
" Where?" asked Mr. RobbinA$; "I don't 
see anything." 
" Yes, YOLl do," said I; "I 111ean the queer 
thing on the bicycle- can it be one of your 
trained animals that has got away?" 
"Bless your soul, 111an," answered Mr. 
Robbins, "that's not an anil11al! That's a 
wOlnan! " 
"Oh, no, it is n't," said I. "No WOlllan 
ever dressed like that." 
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"No woman ever dressed like that? '! 
echoed Mr. Robbins, with a mocking laugh; 
"why, neighbor Baker, where have you 
been hiding so long that you're so behind 
the tirnes ?" 
" I've not been hiding at all, " said I, in- 
dignantly. "I've been living in Evanston 
Avenue, and a very worthy locality it is, 
too! " 
" And do you 11lean to tell nle," asked Mr. 
Robbins, " that wonlen don't ride the bicycle 
in Evanston Avenue?" 
"Of course they do," said I, "but they 
don't look like that! The WOl1len that ride 
in Evanston A venue wear dresses, the saine 
as other women wear. This strange object 
(which you declare is a wOlllan) wears 
pants! " 
"Those ain't pants," said Mr. Robbins; 
" those are bloomers." 
"I don't care what you call thel11," said I, 
" they're pants just the sallle, and, what is 
rnore, very ill-fitting pants at that!" 
" That," said Mr. Robbins, "is the new 
style of bicycle attire for the fenlininc sex. 
Shocking as it nlay appear to you, it is llluch 
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1110re alllple than the costull1e \vhich I found 
to be popular 
lll1ong the female bicyclists of 
France during nlY visit to that country last 
SUlllll1er. " 
" But you don't mean to tell me," said I, 
"that wonlen nlake a practice of riding up 
and down Clarendon Avenue in pants!" 
" Certainly, I do," said Mr. Robbins. "We 
do things in style over this way. Evanston 
Avenue is a century behind the till1es. Oh, 
you 11 learn a lot of things when you get 
llloved over here into your new house." 
" But I 'll not stand it! " I cried. " I 'II in- 
forlll the police and I 'II have the law on these 
brazen creatures. What would Alice say! 
And \vhat would becollle of Fanny and of 
littlc Josephine if they were brought up under 
the denloralizing influences of spectacles like 
that! Do YOll suppose I 'Ill going to have 
Galileo and Herschel COITu
ted? And little 
Eraslllus - shall his pure, innocent lllind be 
contalllinated? Never, neighbor Robbins, 
never!" 
But Mr. Robbins did not seelll to view the 
11latter at all as I did. It was evident that 
his long connection with the circus had cal- 
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loused the sensibility of his perceptive facul- 
ties. He was inclined to jeer at what he 
termed my prudishness. I was glad to be 
back in Evanston Avenue once nlore, secure 
..... . 
in an atnlosphere of propriety. It was sev- 
eral hours, however, before I could get IllY 
ll1ind away froll1 thoughts of that WOll1an in 
pants, so profoundly had her 
ppearance in 
that strangely abbreviated costU111e shocked 
ll1e. 


. 
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OUR DEVICES FOR ECONOMIZING 


U NLESS you want to render yourself li- 
able to an attack of nervous prostration 
you should never watch a skilful workn1an 
nailing on lath. It is the Inost bewildering 
spectacle you can conceive of. I watched it 
for twenty 111inutes one day - it was when 
they wei-e lathing the big front rOOll1 down- 
stairs, the library, and my brain began to reel 
as if I were intoxicated. I actually believe 
that if Uncle Si had not led Ine away and set 
me down under one of the willow-trees in 
the front yard I should have had a spell of 
sickness, and n1ay be even now had been 
confined in the incurable ward of a Iuna1ic 
asylum. I can't understand how they do it 
so accurately and so fast and with such ap- 
parent ease. The whole proceeding is so 
fascinating that I really believe that, next to 
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proficiency in the science of astronolllY, I 
should like to be an expert at nailing lath. 
In every line of 1l1echanics illY education has 
been grievously neglected. 
Alice says that I alll not practical enough 
to make a successful carpenter; she gets this 
unfair opinion of 1l1e froIll an incident in our 
early wedded life which she delights in re- 
calling in the presence of people upon Wh01l1 
I anl particularly desirous of lllaking a favor- 
able illlpression. It seenlS that when Galileo 
and Herschel were little tots I undertook to 
construct a playhouse for thenl in the back 
yard. This was at a tinle when I was ex- 
ceptionally busied with my professional stud- 
ies; Mars was rapidly approaching perihelion, 
and I had been COll1Illissioned by the Blue 
Island Society of the Arts and Sciences to 
prepare a chart of the bottle-neck seas. It 
would have been surprising indeed had I not 
been preoccupied - too absorbed in intel- 
lectual pursuits to cope successfully with 
any such worldly and prosaic thing as a play- 
house in the back yard. Yet Alice insists 
that it is ITIOst alllusing that I should have 
neglected to provide that structure witl
 \vin- 
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dows and a door, and that, as a natural con- 
sequence, I should have nailed nlyself up 
securely in that affair. 
On another occasion I painted 111yself 
gradually into a corner while attenlpting to 
paint the floor of the spare chanlber. Alice 
reproached Ine bitterly for this; she said she 
supposed everybody knew that a floor should 
always be painted toward, and not away 
fronl the door. Alice seenlS never to con- 
sider that few other people are gifted \vith 
such intuitions as she has, but are cOlllpelled 
to drag along through life learning by ex- 
penence. 
I do not wish to be understood as com- 
plaining or railing against fate because I anl 
not skilled in nlechanics; I recognize as a dis- 
tinct boon the fact that I am awkward in the 
use of tools, and the further fact that I have 
no anlbition in the direction of mechanical 
endeavor has doubtless saved me 111any a 
bruised thumb and a vast amount of hard 
labor. When I see IllY neighbors tinkering 
away at their storm windows and garbage 
boxes and grape vine trellises and dog ken- 
nels and window screens and front gates, I 
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do not neglect to thank heaven that Alice 
has the best of reasons for not asking 111e to 
engage in sinlilar odd jobs about our house. 
Still, I aIll sure that, if I ever lio engage in 
any avocation, it will be that of nailing lath, 
an enlploYl1lent requiring an exercise of pa- 
tience, of intelligence, and of skill to the 
highest degree. 
Until we bought the new place I had no 
idea that the expense of conducting an es- 
tablishnlent of one's own was so large. It 
seenlS, however, that when one has once be- 
COIlle a property-owner there is no end to the 
things one I1lust have and cannot get along 
without. It is il11Possibie to say how or 
\vhere the venders of patent arrangenlents 
find out about you, but no sooner do you buy 
a place of your own than you are run to 
death by people who actually prove to you 
that you 1J111St have what they have to sell. 
Alice and I are very happy in the confi- 
dence that we have secured a sinlple device 
which is going to reduce our coal bill by at 
least fifty per cent.; it is a fuel-saving 111(J- 
chine which is to be attached to our ne\v 
steanl-heating apparatus, and if it aCCOl1l- 
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plishes anything like what the agent said it 
would, \vhy, it is \vorth five dollars ten 
tinles over! And we are expecting \von- 
ders, too, of the gas-saving apparatus for 
\vhich we have paid three dollars and which 
is to be attached to the Illeter with such 
pleasing results that we shall have five tilnes 
l1lore light at a saving of at least sixty per 
cen t in cost. 
I find upon consulting Iny expense ac- 
count for May that during that 1110nth alone 
Alice and I purchased no fewer than thirty 
devices of an econonlical character. We 
have three different kinds of smoke-consu- 
Illers,- an autolllatic carpet-sweeper, a bottle 
of lightning polish for plate-glass, a dish- 
washing machine, a knife-scourer, a potato- 
parer, two autonlatic la wn-hose reels, a sew- 
er-gas COnSUI11er, a patent ashes-sifter, etc., 
etc. It has required a considerable outlay 
of money to get stocked up with these 
things, but we regard thenl as a very wise 
investtllent. It is wholly consistent with 
our policy of economy to provide ourselves 
with the l11eans of l1laking a nlarked reduc- 
tion in our expenses. We flatter ourselves 
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that before we have been in our house six 
1110nths we shall have denlonstrated that we 
are not upon earth for the purpose of en- 
riching gas cOl1lpanies and other soulless 
corpora tio ns. 
But I think the wisest investment we have 
nlade is the insurance policy which \ve have 
taken out on Alice's life. 1
he incident call1e 
about so curiously that I feel inclined to tell 
it in detail. I \vas one evening sitting out 
in front of our house-the rented one, I 
nlean-watching the stars gradually l1laking 
their a ppearance in the cerulean vault, and I 
was ll1arvelling at the endless wonders of 
the heavenly expanse, \vhen I becanle aware 
that somebody was approaching. I saw 
that this somebody \vas roy Sheridan Road 
friend and neighbor, Treese Smith. He was 
whistling softly to hinlself an air which J 
did not recognize, but which IllY daughter 
Fanny (who is a music connoisseur) identi- 
fied as ' , My Pearl Is a Bowery Girl." Pre- 
sUl1ling that he was cOllling to pay ll1e a 
neighborly call, I arose to llleet him. Fancy 
nlY anlazenlent when upon beholding nle 
Mr. Snlith burst into tears. I do not re- 
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Il1enlber ever to have been more astounded 
than by this sudden transition from gayety 
to grief. I could hardly find words to ask 
my friend what trouble had befallen him. 
"I was hoping to meet no one," he sobbed, 
"for I am in no condition of mind to asso- 
ciate with my fellow-beings." 
" It is evident," I interposed, "that some 
great sorrow has come upon you; surely 
you would not hesitate to conle to me for 
sympathy. " 
" You are right," said Mr. Snlith, nlaking 
a heroic effort to gather himself together. 
" It would be selfish of me not to give so 
dear a neighbor as you a chance to share 
my J11isery. Read this." 
He handed me a bit of printed stuff which 
he had evidently cut fronl a newspaper. I 
stood under the street laIll p and read it in 
this wise: 


KANSAS CITY, May 2].- During the thunder-stornl 
to-day Mrs. Bolivar Bowers, wife of the well-known 
scientist, was struck and destroyed by lightning. De- 
ceased leaves a husband and five children; no insur- 
an ce. 


"Ah, I see," said I in my gentlest tone; 
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"she was a dear friend - perha ps a relative 
of yours." 
"No, not that," said Mr. Sn1ith, still sob- 
bing; "you nlisinterpret illY grief. This 
pdrty was in no way akin to ll1e except un- 
der that C01111110n descent frolll the old Adanl 
\vhich rnakes all hUlllanity brothers and sis- 
ters. I did not know deceased, nor did I 
ever see her." 
"Then why," I asked, in SOllle astonish- 
tnent, "why are you so n10ved by the news 
of her death?" 
"To one of my nature," exclainled Mr. 
Sll1ith, "the circumstJnces detailed in this 
itetn are 1110st painful to cOlltenlplate. We 
find here recorded the sudden delllise of the 
sole support of a husband and five children 
-a wife and mother snatched away by 
death, leaving a helpless fanlily without any 
visible 111eans of support." 
"But why without any 1l1eanS of sup- 
port?" I asked. 
" It says so," answered Mr. Snlith. "The 
husband is a scientist and is therefore by na- 
ture and by occupation disqualified for earn- 
ing a livelihood." 
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"Surely enough," said I, "that is quite 
true. " 
"Can you picture a nlore distressing 
scene," continued Mr. Slnith, still in tears, 
"than that of this helpless father and his 
tìve little ones standing above that lifeless 
lady and wondering "\\There their food and 
railnent will cOlne frolll now? It is sad, it 
is agonizing, it is aVlful! And yet it all 
Illight have been averted - all this solicitude 
about the future. I-Iad Mrs. Bolivar Bowers 
taken out a policy in IllY cOlnpany, the In- 
ternational Mutual Tontine Life Insurance 
Conlpany of Paw Paw, Indiana, the aspect 
to-day would have been different, and Boli- 
var Bowers and his callow brood of little 
Bowerses would have reason to bless the 
rod that snlote thelll. Ah, friend Baker, 
the I nternational Mutual Tontine has done a 
glorious work toward 111itigating the wrath 
of the grilll destroyer; under the grace of its 
soothing balnl bereavelllent beconles an ac- 
tual pleasure, death loses its sting, and the 
grave its victory." 
_ Froill this small, casual beginning followed 
that train of explanation and argunlent upon 
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Mr. Slnith's part which led to Alice's tak- 
ing out a life policy in the Indiana com- 
pany. Mr. Snlith is a man ofbroad"and deep 
hU111an synlpathies. Had he not happened 
upon that newspaper itenl, had his heart not 
gone out in passionate sympathy toward the 
bereaved Bolivar Bowers and his little ones, 
had he not wandered in an irresponsible 
paroxysnl of grief in the direction of nlY 
house that evening, and had he not confided 
his sorro\v to me - why, then we should 
not have known of the greatest of hUll1an 
benefactors, and Alice would not now be 
safe (so to speak) in the bosonl of the Inter- 
nationallvlutual Tontine Life Insurance COll1- 
pany of Paw Paw. 
I do not regard these things as accidental; 
they are special providenccs. 
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I STATE MY VIEWS ON TAXATION 


O F the nlany friends who hastened to 
congratulate us when they heard that 
we had acquired a hOtne, none was 1110re de- 
lighted than Ganllin Harland. I take it for 
granted that you have read Mr. Harland's 
nunlerous books, and that you know all 
about Mr. Harland hinlself. Not to know 
of him is to argue one's self unknown. 
My first ll1eeting with Mr. Harland was at 
a single-tax convention six years ago; he was 
a delegate to that convention from Wiscon- 
sin, and I was a delegate frolll Illinois. I was 
a delegate because the nlanager of the party, 
who lives in New York, could n't find any- 
body else to serve as the delegate from the 
congressional district in which I lived. I 
thought that rather than have that district 
unrepresented I ought to serve, and so I did. 
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The acquaintance I then ll1ade with Ganl1in 
Harland soon ripened into friendship, and 
this intinlacy has lasted ever since. Mr. 
I-Iarland insists that I anl a single-tax 111an, 
and it l11ay be that I anl in theory, although 
I certainly, anl not in practice; for I never 
have paid any tax of any kind, be it single 
or double. 
As soon as he heard of our pUr'chase MI. 
Harland canle out to inspect the prenlises, 
and of course hè \vas delighted. 
" This will 1l1ake a new nlan of you," said 
he to Ine. " It will take your 111Ìnd off your 
inlpracticable star-gazing and rTIoonshining, 
and divert your attention into the channels 
of reaIiS1l1. These premises are so spacious 
as to adlllit of your engaging to a considera- 
ble extent in agricllltur c; you can now lay 
aside the telescope and the $pectrunl for the 
spade and the ho
; the field of speculation 
can be abandoned for this noble acre which 
I hope soon to see sllliling into an abundant 
harvest. " 
, , Yes," said I, "it is 111Y purpose to cng
lge 
largely in the cultivation of flowers." 
"Pshaw! " cried Mr. Harland, "there you 
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go 
lgain! Don't you know that flowers at e 
wholly worthless except in so far as they 
pander to the gratification of a sensuous ap- 
petite? It would be a crinle to surrender 
these opportunities to ignoble uses. You 
nlust raise vegetables here, or perhaps some 
of the small fruits \vould thrive better in this 
rich sandy soil." 
Investigation satisfied Mr. Harland that 
blackberries were tbe particular kind of small 
fruit to which the soil seemed ad
1pted. I 
was not surprised at this, for I knew that the 
blackberry was, a favorite with Mr. Harland 
- in tIct, Mr. Harland is the only author I 
know of who has written a novel whose plot 
hinges (so to speak) upon a blackberry. So 
passionately fond of this fruit is he that he 
devotes a part of the year to cultivating 
blackberries on his Wisconsin fa rill. There 
are invidious persons who intÏ1nate that his 
only reason for cultivating the blackberry is 
to be found in the fact that nothing else \vill 
grow on his farnl, and presLIlllahly you have 
heard the epigranl which the rOIllanticists 
have perpetrated at Mr. Harland's expense, 
and which represents that alnbitious and ag- 
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gressive gentlenlan as raising blackberries in 
summer and - in winter. 
After getting 111e thorougly inoculated with 
the blackberry idea, and having duly im- 
pressed me with his theory that true manhood 
consisted of 111aking one's self unspeakably 
nliserable and sweaty with a shovel and a 
hoe, Mr. Harland broached his favorite topic, 
and ventured the assertion that now that I 
was the possessor of taxable property I would 
become as rabid a single-tax advocate as 
Henry George hinlself. I answered that I 
already advocated a single-tax systenl, for 
the reason that if we could only once get a 
single-tax system in vogue we should then 
be but one reillove froln no taxation at all, 
and would have less difficulty in securing 
that desirable end ultinlately. 
The truth of the matter is, I object to tax- 
ation only in so far as it affects ll1e. I have 
no objection to other folk being taxed, but I 
do not fancy being taxed 111yself. I agree 
with Brother Harland that there is palpable 
injustice in l11aking an industrious and pub- 
lic-spirited man pay for the so-called privi- 
lege of building hilllself a hOlne; he pays the 
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carpenters and n1asons and painters for n1ak- 
ing that honle, and he is then expected to 
pay the city and the State for having invested 
his hard earnings in a pernlanent enterprise 
which gives en1ploynlent to the laborer, 
which beautifies the neighborhood, and 
which enhances the value of the adjacent 
property. The object of taxation (as Mr. 
Harland asserts and as I believe) is to enrich 
the office-holding class, a class of loose n10- 
ratity, utterly heartless and utterly conscience- 
less, and I agree with Mr. Harland in the 
opinion that the tinle is not far distant 
rhen 
the honest people of this country will arise 
as one l1lan and subvert the corrupt hand of 
politics which is now grinding us under the 
iron heel of oppression. 
It is seldolTI that I give expression to nlY 
views upon this subject, for the reason that 
I fear they lTIay be nlisinterpreted. I have 
always had an apprehension that I would be 
lTIistaken for an anarchist, which I alTI not; I 
an1 an advocate of peace and of the laws; 
I do not believe in violence of any kind. 
And now that I anl speaking of violence, I 
anl ren1inded of an incident which illustrates 
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the thoughtless cruelty of too lllany of our 
youth. It was scarcely two weeks ago that 
I detected a boy (apparently about twelve 
years of age) cIinlbing one of the willow trees 
in our old SchnlittheÏtller place. I crept up 
on hiIn unawares and speedily became satis- 
fied that he was after the e"ggs in a bird's' 
nest that nestled cozily in a crotch of the 
lilll bs. I shouted lustily at the young scape- 
grace, and his confusion convinced l1le that 
IllY suspicions were correct. I kept hinl in 
his unconlfortable position in the tree until 
I had lectured hinl severely for the cruelty he 
contenl plated and until I had exacted frOll1 
hinl a prolllise that he would forever there- 
after abstain froln the practice of robbing 
birds' nests. The tears which trickled down 
his face assured llle no less than his solelnn 
protests did that the lad was indeed penitent, 
but the fellow had no sooner descended from 
the tree and reached a point of safety the other 
side of the fence than he gave utterance to sen- 
titnents which wholly disabused illY nlind of 
all faith in his previous professions of refof1n. 
I have never been able to understand what 
pleasure can accrue from the spoliation of the 
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h0l11eS of birds, the beautifullnusical creatures 
that contribute so largely toward nlaking the 
world cheerful. One of the pleasantest re- 
collections of Iny boyhood is that in all that 
active period I never once killed or wounded 
a bird or robbed its nest. And I think that 
the kindest act I ever did - at least the one 
which I recall with the 1l10St satisfaction- 
was In y release of a caged bird. A careless, 
heedless neighbor had caught and caged a 
redbird, and the mournful twittering of the 
poor creature as he fluttered incessantly be- 
hind the bars of his prison pained and 
haunted nle. The redbird can never be rec- 
onciled to confinement; he is of the forest; 
the wildness of his peculiar note indicates 
the restlessness of his nature. So for n@arly 
a year the Inelancholy twittering and the 
fluttering of that caged bird haunted Ine. 
One lllorning-it was in the gracious May 
tÌnle - I awoke early. The sun was just 
cOllling up and was kissing the tears [roln 
lovely Nature's face. The air was full of 
coolness and of sweet slnells. Then, hear- 
ing the querulous note of the illlprisoned 
bird upon the porch yonder, I deternlined to 
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set the poor thing free. So I dressed InysLlf 
and stole out into the graciousness of the 
early nlorning. To illY last day I shall not 
forget the delight, the rapture, with which 
that released bird Illounted fronl the door- 
way of his cage and sped a\vay! 
One of the 1110st treasured relics I have is 
a pOel1l which illY father wrote when I W
1S 
a little boy. My father was a native of Maine, 
but for all that he was a I1lan of sentirnent 
and he had nluch literary taste, and ability, 
too. The pOet11 which he gave llle, and 
which I have always treasured, vvill (if I alll 
not grievously in error) touch a responsive 
chord in lllany a hunlan heart, for all hUlllan- 
ity looks back with tenderness to the till1c 
of youth. 


THE MORNING BIRD 


A bird sat in the maple tree 
And this was the song he sang to nle : 
" 0 little boy, awake, arise! 
The sun is high in the I110rning skies; 
The brook's a-play in the pasture lot 
And wondereth that the little boy 
It loveth dearly conlcth not 
To share its turbulence and joy; 
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The grass hath kisses cool and sweet 
For truant little brown bare feet"- 
So come 0 child awake , arise! 
, , 
The sun is high in the nlorning skies! " 


So from the yonder maple tree 
The bird kept singing unto me ; 
But that was very long ago- 
I did not think - I did not know- 
Else would I not have longer slept 
And dreamt the precious hours away; 
Else would I froln nlY bed have leapt 
To greet another happy day- 
A day, untouched of care and ruth, 
With sweet cOIllpanionship of youth - 
The dear old friends which you and I 
Knew in the happy years gone by ! 


Still in the nlaple can be heard 
The nlusÌc of the Inorning bird, 
And still the song is of the day 
That runneth o'er with childish play; 
Still of each pleasant 0ld-tin1e place 
And of the old-time fi-iends I knew- 
The pool where hid the furtive dace, 
The lot the brook went scanlpering through; 
The mill, the lane, the bellflower tree 
ThJt used to love to shelter me- 
And all those others I knew then, 
But which I cannot know again! 
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Alas! fi-OITI yonder n1aple tree 
The n10rning bird sings not to Ine ; 
Else would his ghostly voice prolong 
An evening, not a lTIorning, song 
And he would tell of each dear spot 
I knew so well and cherished then, 
As all forgetting, not forgot 
By him who would be young again! 
o child, the voice fr0l11 yonder tree 
Calleth to you) and not to 1'11e; 
So wake and know those friendships all 
I would to God I could recall ! 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S DOGS 


W HEN I discovered one nlorning th.at 
111Y young sunflowers and illY to- 
nlato vines had been cut down during the 
night by sonle lawless depredator I was 
Inightily incensed. I h3d not supposed that 
there was anybody so 111ean as to conlnlit 
such a wanton destruction. The value of 
the property destroyed was not large; I had 
paid but five cellts apiece for the twenty to- 
Illata vines, and the young sunflowers were 
a present froll1 Fadda Pierce. l'he intrin- 
sic value of these things was so snlall as 
to cut no figure in nlY nlind, but having 
watched the graceful creatures wax large anJ 
c0l11ely fronl Inere sprouts it was quite nat- 
ural that I should have a strong sentilllental 
attachll1ent for thenl. For the fruit of the 
tonlato vine I care nothing, but I had with 
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much satisfaction pictured the enjoynlent 
which Alice and the children would derive 
fronl the luscious tomatoes which I flattered 
nlyself were to ripen upon our own vines 
under the genial August sun. 
Moreover, I had 
tlread y Inade up a list of 
the nanles of city friends to whom I intend- 
ed to send handsonle specilnens of these first 
fruits of illY eXperil1lents in farrning; the 
Reillys, the Lynches, the Chapins, the Max- 
wells, the Scotts, the Fayes, the Deweys, the 
Morrises, the Millards, the Larneds, the Flet- 
chers, the Ways- these and other fortu- 
tunate cronies were to be l1lade recipients 
of my bounty in case the fruit held out. I 
will say nothing of the pleasing future I de- 
picted for the sunflowers; the sunflower is a 
particular favorite of l1line, presul1lably be- 
cause it is one of the very few flowers laIn 
capable of identifying. 
My impulse, when beholding the tonlato 
vines and sunflowers cut down in the inno- 
cence of youth, was to determine not to pur- 
sue gardening further. To this l1100d suc- 
ceeded a fit of anger, and I was so outraged 
by the destruction I beheld that I would 
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cheerfully have given any sUln of 1110ney I 
could have borrowed of IllY neighbors for 
infonnation leading to the apprehension of 
the perpetrator of this brutal wrong. 
As it was, I wrote out an offer of five dol- 
lars reward upon a sheet of letter paper and 
nailed it with four large wire nails to a maple 
tree in front of the place, w here all passers- 
by could see and read it. Later in the day I 
went to tell Fadda Pierce of the trouble 
which had befallen llle, and he consoled nle 
with the assurance that the work of destruc- 
tion had been wrought - not by a hUlnan 
being, as I had surlllised, but by cutworllls, 
a kind of reptile that plies its nefarious trade 
between two days for no other apparent 
purpose than that of 11laking gentlelllen far- 
J11CrS like lllyself J11iserable. 
Fadda Pierce told llle that Paris green was 
an effective antidote against these destruc- 
tive worms, and I have ordered a barrel of it 
frolll the city. I intend to spread a layer of 
this Paris green over all our flower and vege- 
table beds; the contrast thus presented to 
the dull, sere brown of our lawn will be 
very pleasing to the eye. In fact, I am not 
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sure that it would not be cheaper to color 
our \\Thole lawn with Paris green than to at- 
tenlpt to revive it with water, which can he 
used with legal liberality qnly between the 
first of Novenlber and the first of May. 
By way of illustrating what a nlockery our 
national Departlnent of Agriculture is, I will 
say that I wrote to Secretaty Morton about 
the cutworms and asked that he suggest an 
antidote against the sanle. Although five 
weeks have elapsed since I dispatched that 
letter I have had no word of any kind fronl 
the Departrnent of Agriculture. I feel the 
slight all the l1lore keenly because I anl a 
personal acquaintance of Secretary Morton's, 
having been introduced to and shaken 
hands with hinl at the quadrennial conven- 
tion of the Western AcadclllV of Science at 
0tnaha in 1884. Proll1pt attèntion to illY 
letter was due on the score of old friendship. 
The Secretary of Agriculture will recognize 
his error in offending Ine if ever he becoll1es 
a candidate for the presidency. Reuben Ba- 
ker never forgets an affront. 
Rut, though IllY sunflowers and IllY to- 
mato vines suffered as I have narrated, my 
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potatoes were doing fìnely. The potato 
patch is located in the back yard, near tl1e 
poplar trees; it is in the shape of the Big 
Dipper, and I took the precaution to plant 
the potatoes in the new of the moon. The 
first planting never éll110unted to anything, 
for the reason that I peeled thel11 and cut out 
the eyes before putting thel11 in their hills. I 
learned subsequently that this was as fatal a 
course as it were possible to pursue. Y Oll 
must never peel potatoes or cut out their 
eyes if you want thel11 to grow. I do not 
know why this is so, but it is. At any rate, 
the second crop I planted was a success. 
Every day I dug down into the hills to see 
how the potatoes were progressing, and I 
was thus enabled to keep track of the devel- 
opment of the tender fruit. 
My young friend Budd Taylor provided 
nle with a dozen ears of seed popcorn which 
I planted in a warnl, bright spot and which 
soon bristled up in splendid style. I think 
it likely that, but for the birds, I should have 
had a crop of popcorn sufficient to supply 
the Chicago nlarket, for I never before saw 
anything like that corn for luxuriance and 
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thtift. How the birds ever found out about 
it will doubtless renlain a 1l1ystery. 
The birds I refer to proved to be black- 
birds, although for a tinle I 111istook thelll 
for young crows. One 1110rning I detected 
about three dozen of the poaching rogues 
stalking through the grass in the direction 
of my corn-patch, and, al1110st before I knew 
it, the feathered rascals had played havoc 
Vv'ith my promising crop of popcorn. Then 
I remembered that I had read and seen pic- 
tures in books of scarecrows; so I dressed 
up a figure and set it up near the corn 
patch. It was really a very good counterfeit 
of a man, as indeed it ought to have been, 
for the clothing I used was far fronl ragged, 
and Alice had been intending to send it to a 
poor relative of hers in Nebraska. 
The night after I had set up this lay figure 
in the yard a policenlan came along Claren- 
don Avenue for the fìrst tinle in his profes- 
sional career. He espied the figure in the 
yard and at once nlistook it for a thief who 
had come to steal our lawn hose. With a 
gallantry and with a devotion to duty which 
cannot be too highly COnl111ended, the Ìn- 
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trepid policenlan opened fire with his re- 
volver and put seven holes through the 
scarecrow before he discovered his 1l1istake. 
111c cannonading awakencd Major Ryson, 
one of the nearest neighbors, and that dis- 
creet gentlenlan immediately set his bull ter- 
ricr loose. This sagacious but vindictive 
aninlal bore down upon the scene of action 
and treed the policenlan the first thing. 
Having expended all his anlmunition upon 
the lay figure, the policeman had no nleans of 
interchanging conlplinlents with his assailant, 
and was therefore c0111pelled to spend the 
night in a willow. Meanwhile the bull ter- 
ricr encountered the scarecrow, and, 1l1is- 
taking it for a hUlllan being, soon tore that 
unfortunate object into tcn thousand pieces. 
Next day our lawn was literally strewn with 
straw and buttons and remnants of what 
had once been a very decent suit of clothes. 
This reference to Major Ryson's bull terrier 
reminds nle of the visit which the Saylors'dog 
paid to our new premises. The BayIors' dog 
is a 51. Bernard about a year old and weigh- 
ing one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
Most of the time this all1iabIe leviathan is 
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confined in the Saylors' back yard, a spot 
hardly large enough to adnlit of the levia- 
than's turning around in it. The evening to 
which I refer the Saylors nlade a pilgritnage 
to our new house for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether we had put in a copper 
kitchen sink or a galvanized iron one. I 
can't inlagine what possessed thenl to do 
it, but they took the S1. Bernard with thenl. 
The sense offreedonl which this playful beast 
felt upon being let loose in our extensive 
yard proved wholly uncontrollable, and 
while the Saylors were investigating the 
sink question the anliable leviathan galli- 
vanted about the prel11ises with that ele- 
phantine exuberance which is to be ex- 
pected of a St. Bernard one year old and 
weighing one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. Adah (who has an eye to the beau- 
tiful) had planted a vast nunlber of nastur- 
tiunlS and red geraniU111S, and under one of 
the oak trees had trained nUlnerous graceful, 
dainty vines, which, as I recall, are known 
to horticultural al11ateurs as 'cobies. 
In the twinkling of an eye the Baylor 
leviathan swept these blossollling innocents 
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out of existence, and in other twinklings he 
wrought desolation alllong the peonies, the 
pansies, and other floral objects upon which 
the WOlllen folk had lavished a wealth of pa- 
tient care. A bull in a china-shop could 
hardly create the havoc which the Baylor 
pup, with his one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of aninlal spirits, wrought in our 
lawn. Next l1lorning the lawn looked as 
if it had been honored with a nocturnal visi- 
tation frolll Burr Robbins' galaxy of dOl1leS- 
ticated wild beasts. 
Curiously enough, the Baylors thought it 
was very funny. I don't know why it is, 
but it can't be denied that it is a fact that those 

1CtS which in other people's pups strike us 
as strangely il1lprOper, beCOllle in our own 
pups the nlost natural and Inost 111irth-pro- 
yoking performances in the world. I recall 
the anger with which neighbor Baylor drove 
neighbor Macleod's 111astiff off his porch one 
evening because that l1lastiff attelnpted to 
make his way through the screen door be- 
hind which the family cat was visible. In 
this instance the Macleod mastiff was sinlply 
following the predo111inating instinct of the 
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canine kind, and neighbor Baylor hated the 
unreasonable beast for it. Yet I 'II warrant 
11le that "vhile his own lubberly pup was 
prancing around over our flower beds neigh- 
bor Baylor regarded the perfort11ance as the 
most cunning and 1110st charnling divertise- 
nlent in the world. 
It is much the same way with children. 
If I were put upon oath, I should have to ad- 
Illit that the very saIne antics \vhich I regard 
as 1110St seelllly (not to say fascinating) in illY 
own pretty little darlings I do not approve 
of at all when I see thenl attempted by the 
awkward, honlely children of Iny neigh- 
bors. 
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I ACQ!JIRE POISON AND EXPERIENCE 


T HERE is no telling to what unparalleled 
extent I should have carried Iny agri- 
cultural work but for a happening which in- 
terrupted illY career in that direction and 
telllporarily invaliJated ITIe for the perfornl- 
ance of all nlanual labor. To nlake short of 
a long and p:1inful story, I will tell you at 
once that in the very midst of nlY agricultu- 
ral triul1lphs I \vas rudely awakened to a 
realization of the fact that I had been badly 
poisoned by ivy. The luxuriant growth in 
one part of our lawn which in nlY innocence 
I had Inistaken for infant oak trees and had 
nurtured with great assiduity proved to be 
the poison vine which is shunned alike of 
knowing ITIan and beast. 
The truth about this insiduous plant was 
not revealed to Ille until after the harrTI \vas 
done. I a\\'oke one night to find IllY hands 
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and wrists afflicted with so pestiferous an 
itching that it verily seell1ed to l1le as if the 
points of ten thousand thousand hot needles 
were being thrust into nlY cuticle. There 
are no words capable of expressing how 
tortureS0l11e this affliction is; to illY physical 
suffering there was added a distinct Inental 
disquietude arising froll1 a sense of injustice 
that nature, supposed to be so benignant to 
her friends, should have punished 1l1e so 
grievously for having sought to cultivate and 
foster her arts. 
I was shocked, too, to discover that ll1Y 
l1lisfortune awakened no feeling of synl- 
pathy in others; nay, IllY neighbors sect1lcd 
to regard it rather as a joke that I, a scien- 
tist of no ll1ean ability (if I lio say it 111yself), 
should have fallen victinl to the COll11110nest 
and nlost vicious of all destroyers of hUlllan 
happiness. The anlount of badinage, sar- 
caSH1, and irony indulged in by these unfeel- 
ing folk at the expense of "Fanner" Baker 
(as they now jocosely dubbed ll1e) would 
fill a royal octavo VOIUI11e. I assure you that 
I regarded this species of hUlllor as illlperti- 
nent to the degree of atrocity. 
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My fanlily physician, Dr. Hodges, pre- 
scribed several vials of pellets which bore a 
striking rese111blance to one another, but 
whose virtues I was solenlnly assured de- 
pended wholly upon nlY strict observance 
of the orlio of their adn1inistration internally, 
which ordo nlay have been sinlple and clear 
enough to Dr. Hodges, but was to I1le as 
intricate and C0111plicatcd as a Bradshaw 
railway guide. Furthernlore, having ascer- 
tained by artful inquiry what viands and 
beverages I particularly liked, Dr. Hodges 
strictly forbade my indulgence in thenl, and 
such articles offood and drink as I was partic- 
ularly averse to he recol1lnlended for 111Y diet. 
Meanwhile I was 111eeting constantly with 
people who had been afflicted with ivy pois- 
oning, and these kind, cheery souls en- 
couraged nle with recitals of their expe- 
riences. I was told that it took seven years 
for ivy poison to get out of the systenl; that 
every year during the ivy season (whatever 
that nlay nlean) there would be a recurrence 
of this pestiferous eruption, sOlnetinles in 
one part of the body, sometinles in another, 
and not unfrequentIy upon the whole sur- 
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face. There were, of course, nU111erOUS 
nostrU111S warranted to allay the fiery ting- 
ling and 111addening stinging of the tnalady, 
and, as I cheerfully adopted every sugges- 
tion that canle to nlY ears, I was presently 
stocked up with enough salves and solutions 
to fill an apothecary-shop, and my associates 
begdn to cOlllplain that I was as redolent of 
odors as a chenlical laboratory. Naturally 
enough, therefore, I becanle nlorbid and de- 
spondent, and began to regard lllyself as a 
ll1ercilessly afflicted and shunned thing. 
But alnid all this trouble there canle to 
tTIe one- big, bright ray of satisfaction. I re- 
lTIembered that, when Alice took out a life 
policy with neigh bar Treese Snlith, I also 
took out an accident policy with the Sa111C 
gentlernan in the Wabash Mutual Internecine 
Association of I ndiana. There was, as you 
can well understand, a heap of consolation in 
the thought that no Illatter how little or how 
much or how long I suffered, the Wabash 
concern would have to pay for it. As I re- 
collected, the insurance was fifty dollars a 
week during incapacity for work. If, there- 
fore, the ivy poison renlained in my systelll 
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seven years, the an10unt of insurance due 
ll1e would be- let ll1e see: 
Seven years - three hundred and sixty- 
four weeks. 
Three hundred and sixty-four weeks at 
fifty dollars per week - eighteen thousand 
two hundred dollars. 
This was, indeed, a considerable SUlll of 
money! I began to understand that, viewed 
frOll1 a purely business stand point, 111yafflic- 
tion might beconle financially profitable. It 
even occurred to me that in case the Wabash 
company paid proll1ptly, and I got used to 
the tearing ebullitions of the ivy poison, I 
n1ight contrive to get a renewal of the mal- 
ady at the end of the first seven years. I 
wondered that, with this opportunity of get- 
ting rich cum otio et cun1 dignitate, there 
were so n1any poor people in the world; 
however, I n1entally resolved not to discover 
Illy shrewd plan to any bod y else. 
When I called upon neighbor Treese Smith 
I was prudent enough to let hitll know that 
I probably had the worst case of ivy poison- 
ing ever heard of, and with n10re than com- 
1110n pride I exhibited to hitll n1Y hands and 
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\vrists in confirnlation of nlY claims. Mr. 
Snlith (Wh0I11 you already know as a ll1a11 
of tender feelings and broad synlpathies) ex- 
pressed hinlself as being very sorry for 11lC, 
and he asked 111e if I had tried certain relTIe- 
dies, which he nallled. 
As it was another kind of renledy I was 
after, I adroitly led the conversation up to 
the proper point, and then I intinlated that 
it would not harrow up illY feelings if I \vere 
tendered a paYlnent on account of nlY acci- 
dent policy in the Wabash Mutual Internecine 
Association of Indiana. I liked SITlith, and 
I felt that I ought to be candid with hinl. I 
told hinl that it was pretty generally agreed 
by the 1l1edical profession that when a per- 
son once got a dose of poison ivy it relllained 
in his systenl for seven years, during which 
period it \vorked its baleful offices off and on 
\vith varying tllalignance. I recognized the 
fact that I had a valid clainl on the Wabash 
conlpany for fifty doIlars a week for seven 
years; that the total anlount of nloney due 
or paid nle by said conlpany at the end of the 
natural life of the ivy poison would be a trifle 
over eighteen thousand dollars. I told Mr. 
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S111ith that I was not disposed to take advan- 
tage of or to be too hard on the W abas h C0I11- 
pany, and that, being naturally of a conser- 
vative disposition, I was willing to C0I11prO- 
111ise this 111atter for - say - well - ten 
thousand dollars, and cancel the policy. 
Mr. SI11ith answered nle in the tone and 
with the 111anner of one who is seeking to 
break bad l1ews gradually and gently to an- 
other. 
" It is painfully clear to nle," said the kind, 
sYl11pathetic nlan, "that you have not read 
the conditions upon which your accident 
policy is issued to you. I fear that when you 
cOlne to exanline it 1110re carefully you will 
learn that in this case YOll have no clail11S 
upon our company - or, perhaps, I should 
say the cOI11pany, since I am nlerely its agent 
and have nothing to do with the fral11ing of 
its contracts." 
" I have the instrument with l11e," said I, 
producing the policy. " I have read it care- 
fully and understand it fully. It is a sirnple, 
short, straightforward dOCUl11ent, and the 
type is so big and clear that even a child could 
read it." 
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" Al " . I M S . I . I . I " I 
as, sale r. 111 It 1, WIt 1 a Slg 1, 
fear you have not read the conditions; you 
will find thenl on the other side of the sheet, 
printed in Sll1all type." 
I turned the page, and surely enough there 
were a nunlber of paragraphs under the title 
of "The Conditions"; they were printed in 
small type and pale-blue ink. 
" But what have 'conditions' to do with 
this case?" I asked. " I got insured in the 
Wabash Mutual Internecine cOlllpany against 
accident, and here I've had an accident! Ivy 
poison is as severe an accident as can happen 
to any anÌ1nal, except, perhaps, an alligator 
or a rhinoceros, and I think I 'nl entitled to 
nlY ITIOney." 
, , You are quite right fro III your stand- 
point," said Mr. Smith, "but it is not the 
correct standpoint. You are insured (as you 
will see by referring to your policy) as an A 
No. I risk. Turn to the conditions, and you 
will observe that our A No. I risks are insured . 
against accident by lightning only. If, now, 
you had been struck by lightning instead of 
by ivy, and if the subtle electric fluid had 
inlpaired your physical econolllY, orinlparted 
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to your veins any noxious rheull1 or any 
venonl wherefronl either tenlporary or per- 
nlanent harnl or disquietude accrued to you, 
then you would have a legal and just clainl 
against our - I nlean the cOlllpany." 
"But I supposed I was insured against 
every kind of accident," said I. "When it 
comes to getting pay for an accident, a dis- 
location of a toe is quite as desirable, in nlY 
opinion, as a broken neck. ,. 
"Ah, but insurance cOlllpanies nlust dif- 
ferentiate," said Mr. Sll1ith. "There are so 
nlany kinds of accidents that it is abso- 
luteiy necessary to have grades and classes 
and differences and distinctions. You are 
insured against lightning: you belong to A 
No. I. If you were insured against a broken 
leg you would be in X NO.2, or against a 
sprained \vrist in H No.}. My recollection 
is that our policies of insurance against poison 
ivy are written in Q NO.4, but I anl not 
positive. If, however, you care to profit by 
this annoying experience and desire to insure 
against ivy poison, I \villiook the l11atter up 
the first thing to-Illorrow and write you out 
a policy at once. In your case the policy 
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should be nlade out for a period of fourteen 
years, since your present dose of poison will 
not lose its efficacy for seven years, and that 
will render insurance taken after tbe fact 
inoperative. " 
There was a heavy thunder shower the 
next day, and I stood out in it all the tÏ1ne 
in the hope of getting a chance to clairn re- 
111uneration frolll the Wabash Mutual Inter- 
necine Association. But the lightning dodged 
nle as if I had been a sacred and charnlcd 
object. I 111ade up nlY ll1ind that it \vas folly 
to try to get even with the insurance concern, 
and since a fanl1ing career was now closed 
against 111e, I deternlined to devote IllY spare 
tinle to \vatching the progress of affairs inside 
our new house and to coöperate with Alice 
and Adah and our fenlinine neighbors in 
their herculean task of "having things as 
they should be." 
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I T did not take ll1e long to find out that, 
in the treatll1ent of the interior of the new 
house, Alice had fallen a victinl to the in- 
fluence of the Oenslow-Baylor-Nlaria schools. 
I was not nluch surprised by this discovery, 
for I had known for SOlne tÏ1ne that Alice 
regarded the Oenslows and the Baylors as 
people of rare taste, and it was quite natural 
(as every unprejudiced person will allow) 
that, associating with Adah continually and 
being bound to her by ties of consanguinity, 
Alice should be susceptible to Adah's horta- 
tions, incitenlents, inlpulsations, and instiga- 
tions. 
At any rate, I found that our new house 
was to be a conspicuous intermingling and 
interblending of the Denslow, Baylor, and 
Maria styles of architecture. The big front 
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room downstairs, the library, was distinctly 
Oenslowish, and so was the big front rOOlll 
up-stairs, as well as the butler's pantry and 
the reception-roonl. The Baylor influence 
l11anifested itself in the spare bedroolll and 
the dining-rooll1, and the Maria influence 
(thanks to Adah) was clearly exhibited in 
the front and side porches, in illY bedrool11, 
and in the several hallways. Alice insisted 
that the house was to be strictly old colonial 
and also requested nle to speak of it as such 
in the presence of visitors, particulary in the 
hearing of her relatives frol11 the country 
when they canle into the city next Septenl- 
ber to do their winter buying. 
In my fancy I can already picture the dear 
girl putting on airs with those guileless rural 
folk who know no J110re about the architec- 
tural and the decorative arts than an uncloutcd 
Patagonian knows of the four houses of the 
Jesuitical order. Nor do I know 1l1uch about 
those things, and I 3111 glad that I do not, for 
if I had devoted illY early years of study to 
plinths, architraves, colulnns, dados, friezes, 
pediments, sconces, \vainscots, cornices, 
capitals, entabIatures, and such like, how 
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could I have originated my theory of star- 
drift and how would hun1anity have been 
enlightened upon the all-ilTlportant subjects 
of the asteroids, the satellites of the star 
Gamll1a in Scorpio, the atn10sphere on the 
other side of the 11100n, the depth of the 
Martian bottle-neck seas, the probability of 
the existence of natural gas wells in Jupiter, 
etc., etc.? If I had been a Linnæus or a 
Buffon instead of Reuben Baker, I should 
have never suffered ITIyself to fall an innocent 
victilTI to poison ivy - yes, that is true, but 
at the sanle tÏ1l1e my now fanlous theory of 
double stars and illY equally fal1l0US theory 
as to the several elen1ents in comets' tails 
would have been denied to the world. No 
one 111an can cOll1bine within hin1self all hu- 
lllan genius; in all nlodesty I declare Inyself 
satisfied with being simply Reuben Baker. 
While I devoted nlY attention to out-of- 
door affairs -- by which I l1lean care of the 
lawn,ofthe flower-beds, and of the vegetable 
patches -I had a cOlllparatively tranquil ex- 
istence. Having transferred the base of IllY 
operations (or perhaps I should say Iny ob- 
servations) indoors, I found nUlllerous dis- 
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agreelllents and 1l1isllnderstan
iings to distract 
llle. I was not long in finding out that there 
were two factions (so to speak) in charge of 
the departl11ent of the interior. Parties of the 
tìrst part were Alice and all our felllinine 
neighbors; party of the second part was 
Uncle Si. 
You see, there had never been anything 
Inore explicit than a verbal understanding 
betwecn Uncle Si and Alice; the two had 
talked the 11latter all over at the start, and 
they agreed upon every theory so nicely that 
I do not wonder they decided that a written 
contract \vas not necessary. Uncle Si did 
S0l11e figuring which resulted in his saying 
that he would reconstruct the old house and 
build an addition for the even sunl of t\VO 
thousand dollars. Very few specifications 
were Illade, but there was a pretty clear 
verbal understanding reached, and the con- 
sequence was as distinct a 1l1isunderstanding 
as the work progressed. Most of the trouble 
was over the detail of hardwood. Alice was 
sure that Uncle Si had agreed to put in hard- 
wood floors and trilll111ings throughout; 
Uncle Si expostulated that he had never 
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thuught of so preposterous a project, since it 
\vould have bankrupted hilll as sure as his 
n
lIlle was Silas Plunl. 
The result was that Alice never went near 
the new house that she did not groan and 
llloan and declare that Georgia pine was 
sitllply the horridest wood in all the world, 
\\'hile, upon the other hand, Uncle Si speedily 
callle to regard Alice as an arch cnelllY \vho 
was seeking to trick and il11poverish hilll. 
The neighbors sided with Alice, of course. 
They freely expressed the conviction that 
Uncle Si and all other contractors would bear 
constant watching. It is perhaps needless 
for 1l1e to add that Uncle Si regarded all 
neighbors as impertinent and nlischievous 
in te rIll e d d I ers. 
I will confess that of all the worklllen 
about the place the plUlll bers interested l11e 
Inost. They canle late and quit early, and 
llluch of the intervening tÏ111e was spent in 
asking one another questions and in ordering 
one another about. No tool was at hand 
\vhen it was required. If the pliers were 
needed the whole gang of plul11bers stopped 
work to hunt for the missing illstrulllent, 
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which was sometimes found in one remote 
spot and sometinles in another - never 
where it should have been. I have a theory 
that for reasons best known to thelllselves 
plUlll bers make a practice of nlislaying and 
losing their tools. 
I supposed that having once begun their 
work these plul11bers would push it to COI11- 
pletion. I never undertake anything that I 
do not keep at it until it is done and finished, 
and I think that this rule obtains among 1110st 
of the professions and trades. Plulllbers 
seem, however, to be a privileged class. 
They conle to your premises and spend an 
hour or two exanlining what is to be done; 
then they go away. When they get ready 
to conle back they return - this time with 
a miniature furnace and whatever tools they 
do not require. Then they go away to 
bring the tools they need, leaving the tools 
they do not require for a pretext for another 
trip. Then they take turns at suggesting 
how the proposed work should be done, 
and one after another they get down upon 
their knees and peer into closets and holes 
and under floors and into dark places, after 
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vvhich SOIne of thenl go back to the" shop," 
for Inore things, while the others either sit 
around doing nothing or busy thelllseives at 
losing and l1lislaying the tools they have al- 
ready at hand. 
Uncle Si, who is an authority on the sub- 
ject, says that there never was a plUI1lber 
who died of overwork or in the poorhouse. 
He tells Ine that he once knew of a plulnbcr 
nanled Bilkins who fell dead of heart disease 
one day when he discovered that he h3d 
worked four Illinutes overtime. 
The boss painter was another individual 
who excited illY astonishnlent. I never 
knew another nlan so fertile in the art of 
prevarication. Mr. KrOl1le would rather lie 
than eat - at any rate, he would rather lie 
than paint. He never neglected to conle 
over twice a day and take a long and careful 
survey of the house. 
" I reckon you're about ready for us, eh?" 
he'd ask. 
" We're waiting on you," Uncle Si would 
say. 
" Then I'II have to put IllY gang at work 
in the 1110rnin'," he \vould answer. This 
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perfortllance was repeated again and again, 
but the "gang" \ve looked for did not 
COllle. I relllonstrated against this seellling 
neglect, but Mr. Kroille blandly assured Ine 
that when his n1en did once get to work 
they would push the job with incredible 
speed. I knew he was a liar, yet I always 
believed the fello\v. 
We gave hin1 the glazing to do. We even 
aCCOn11l10dated hill1 to the extent of sending 
the window fralTIeS to his shop instead of 
Inaking hinl haul thell1 hÎ1TIself. We did 
this out of no special regard for Mr. Kroll1e, 
for, aside frOlll pure selfish considerations, 
Mr. Krollle is no n10re to us than we are to 
Hecuba; but we desired to facilitate hinl in 
the work he had engaged to do for us. 
After the window frallles had been at the 
fellow's shop a fortnight, I began to suggest 
that their return would gratify 111e to the de- 
gree of rapture. l\-1r. Kr0111C put us off with 
one excuse and another (all equally plausible) 
and presently a 1110nth had rolled by. Like 
the 111an in the fable who tried brickbats 
when kind words were no longer of avail, I 
threatened to turn the work of glazing over 
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to another glazier who was not so busy 
with his lying as to prevent hilll froll1 at- 
tending to the duties of his legitinlate trade. 
This served as a lllild renledy, for the win- 
dow fratnes presently began to arrive one 
at a titne, and I actually felt like calling upon 
our pastor for a special service of praise and 
thanksgiving when finally those windows 
were all in place. 
The one thing that Alice, the neighbors, 
Uncle Si, and I were anlicably agreed upon 
was the opinion that Mr. Kronle, for a boss 
painter, was not worth the powder to blow 
hin1 off the face of the earth. I felt tenlpted 
to tell hinl so, but he \vas at 
tll tit11es so 
anliable and so chatty that I really could not 
find the heart to ll1ention a ll1atter likely to 
interrupt the flow of his good nature. The 
chances are that Mr. Kroll1e entertained 
lTIuch the Sa111e opinion of Uncle Si that 
Uncle Si had of Mr. Krollle. My s0l11ewhat 
intil11ate association with \vorkingnlen for 
the last three lnonths enables 111e to say that, 
so far as I have been able to observe, work- 
ingnlen often have a precious poor opinion 
of one another. The plulllbers talk of the 
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carpenters as lazy and shiftless, the painters 
speak ill of the pIunl bers, the carpenters re- 
gard the tinners with derision, and so it goes 
through the \vhole category. 
Now that I COllle to think of it, I am com- 
pelled to adnlit that this practice of setting a 
low estilllate upon the endeavors and re- 
sponsibilities of others is not restricted to the 
workingnlan's class. I blush to recall how 
often I nlyself have envied the apparent ease 
with which Belville Rock and Bobbett Doller 
steIll the tide of hUll1an affairs while I labor 
on and on, barely eking out a subsistence. 
So far as I can see, they toil not, neither do 
they spin. 
The chances are, on the other hand, that 
both Belville Rock and Colonel DolIer re- 
gard nle as the luckiest of lazy dogs, who 
has but to lie on his back and look at SUll, 
moon, and stars to earn both fanle and for- 
tune. The farnler's candid conviction is 
that the city I1lan is a fellow who does no- 
thing and gets rich at it; the urban resident 
is quite as positive that the fan11er habitually 
loafs around and lets God do the rest. The 
truth of this wholc l1latter is that all hUIllan- 
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ity is prone to discontentnlent of that kind 
which not only denies happiness to oneself 
but also begrudges others the happiness they 
achieve. 
But of this frailty I shall speak no further; 
indeed, I do not understand how I h
1ppened 
to be led into this line of discourse, for it is 
quite at a tangent with the subject I had in 
lllind - nalllely, the butler's pantry. 
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I N the good old days, which were, of 
course, the days when you and I were 
boys and girls together at Biddeford, Me., 
our civilization knew nothing of that 1l1iser- 
able invention which is now foisted upon 
the nlodern house under the nanle of butler's 
pantry. In those good old days we used to 
have pantries and china closets and butteries 

lnJ all that sort of thing, and people were 
contented. 
At the present tÏ1ne, however, civilization 
is so curiously possessed of a desire to ape 
the CUSt0l11S of European society that every 
kind of innovation is seized upon with en- 
thusiasl11 and without any apparent reg:'lrJ 
for the derision and contenlpt to \vhich it ren- 
ders us liable. In Iny opinion (which is 
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sustained by such an eIllinent authority as 
Lawyer Miles) the butler's pantry without 
the butler is as absurd a contrivance as a car- 
I 
'riage without a horse or a purse \vithout gold 
or silver to put therein. Yet there is not, I 
presullle to say, a tenell1ent house in all this 
city that has not its butler's pantry; without 
this adjunct no hOlne is considered cOIllplete, 
and it nlakes no difference whether" the lady 
of the house" does her own work or is able 
to enlploy feIllale servants, the butler's pantry 
. . 
IS a sIne L}ua non. 
I told Alice that I regarded a butler's pantry 
Inuch in the light of a last year's bird's nest, 
LInd I added that since we were going to have 
a butler's pantry l11inus the butler I supposed 
the next l1l0Ve would be in the direction of a 
wine cellar minus the wine. But IllY hunlor 
is wholly lost upon Alice; since she began 
training \vith other householders that superior 
wonlan has exhibited a strange indifference 
to nlY suggestions and counsel. 
I mentioned Lawyer Miles a 1110ment ago. 
This gives Ille the opportunity of saying that 
illY synlpathies have gone out \vith enthusi- 
aSll1 to\vard that gifted 1113n ever since I heard ' 
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him relllark, not very long ago, that he liked 
to have things cluttered up in his house. I 
am not able to define the conlpound "clut- 
tered-up," but it conveys to IllY mind a 
Illeaning that is perfectly clear, and it suggests 
conditions which are pleasing to Ille. I, too, 
like to have things cluttered up. The most 
dreadful day in the week is, to IllY thinking, 
Friday - not because we invariably have 
fried fish upon that day, but because it is upon 
Friday that a vandal hired girl appears in IllY 
study and, under the direction of IllY wife, 
proceeds to "put things in shape." Alice 
insists that I am not orderly or 111ethodical, 
yet anlid all the so-called disorder of Iny study 
I can at any rllOtllent lay IllY hands upon any 
chart or l1lap or book or paper I require, pro- 
vided everything is left just where I drop it. 
My doctrine about such things is that books 
and charts and papers were Illade for use and 
are therefore of the greatest utility when 
Illost available. When I alll at work I like 
IllY tools around l11e; if they are not handy, 
IllY work is interrupted, and an interruption 
often breaks the train of thought and renders 
inlpotent or at least 11lediocre an endeavor 
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which elsewise would be excellent. In thch 
an1bition to "put things in shape," and to 
give Ille an object lesson in order and rnethod, 
Alice and her vandal hired girl hide IllY tools 
of trade, disposing of 111Y books, papers, and 
pens, and even of Iny slippers, in such inge- 
nious wise as to keep Ine busy for hours 
finding these necessities and replacing thenl 
where they will be available. 
I thought that Alice and her lllercenary 
were the only wonlen in the world addicted 
to this weekly practice, but frOl11 what Lawyer 
Miles and other ll1arried men tell I11e I gather 
that there are other wives in the world quite 
as possessed of the seven devils of order and 
111ethod as Alice is. 
To return to that other matter: Alice has 
hinted to Ine that she intends to store a great 
deal of my own porcelain and pottery away 
in the butler's pantry. I had hoped that 
when we got into the new house \ve should 
have plenty of space for displaying the plat- 
ters, plates, bowls, teapots, etc., etc., to 
which age has added a special charm, and the 
collection of which has involved the expen- . 
diture of nluch time and money upon my part, 
2
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I alTI convinced, however, that Alice in- 
tends to hide all these beautiful old speci- 
lllens away; the butler's pantry is evidently 
for this purpose. I have not questioned 
Alice about it, but (to use Uncle Sïs favorite 
expression) "it's dollars to doughnuts" that 
Alice is figuring on displaying her sixty-dol- 
lar set of new porcelain in the new glass 
cabinet in the dining-roo111, while IllY rare 
antiques- ,ul10ng thelTI the blue platter, 
which was sent nle froln New Orleans, and 
which belonged originally to the pirate La- 
fitte- are relegated to the dilll 111ysteriolls 
shelves of the butler's pantry, where dust 
will obscure them and spiders lllake theIll 
their favorite r0111ping grounds. I intend to 
,lsk Lawyer Miles what he would do under 
like circu tllstances. 
There is a sink in the butler's pantry, hut 
it is wholly superfluous. I am told that this 
adjunct is useful in washing sllch dishes and 
glassw
1re as are too precious to be sent to 
the kitchen. All this sounds very fine, but 
the practice is to w hew the tableware of all 
kinds into the kitchen, whether there be a 
. sink in the butler's pantry or not. My grand- 
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nlother (and tny 1110ther, too) never suffered 
a servant to wash the fine porcelain or the 
<;ut glass; that responsible task \vas always 
reserved for the housewife herself, and the 
result was that no porcelain was chipped 
and no cut glass cracked. They sent Ine 
an old willow teapot fronl Biddeford, and it 
had n't been with us three weeks before our 
Celtic cook I1larred its synllnetry by chip- 
ping off its venerable nozzle. 
The only reason why so Inany charnling 
bits of china have COllle down to us frolll 
the last century is that our grandlllothcrs 
and our mothers cared for these things and 
protected thenl froln rough usage. But, bless 
your soul! do you suppose Alice could be 
induced to bare her arlllS and apply herself 
to the task of washing a stack of antique 
porcelain or a row of cut-glass tUlllblcrs? 
No, not for the entire wealth of Wedgc- 
\vood or the COlll bined output of Dresden 
and of Sèvres! 
Mrs. Baylor tells nle that I anl doing the 
butler's pantry a grave injustice; that the 
servants will use it, and that it will prove a 
great convenience. I do not wish to appear 
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unreasonable and I anl willing to concede 
that the servants will utilize the pantry and 
its death-dealing sink. It is very probable 
that under their auspices the slaughter of 
china and of glassware will be continued; it 
rTIoots not to the average hired-girl whether 
the sink be in the kitchen or the butler's pan- 
try, upon the housetop or in the bowels of the 
earth; the work of destruction goes on at four 
dollars a week and every Thursday out. 
It was during the pantry agitation that 
Mr. Patrick Devoe canle into our Jives. He 
approached us one sweltering afternoon and 
introduced hilllself with all the urbanity of 
a native of Glanlllire, County Cork. He 
praised our house and our premises and illY 
wife and our children. We wondered what 
he was driving at, but he didn't keep us in 
suspense very long, for he was, as he as- 
sured us, a business nlan fronl the word 
" go." He was, it appeared, the proprietor 
of a street-sprinkling cart, and the object of 
his call upon us was to crave the boon of 
sprinkling Clarendon Avenue in front of our 
place at the merely nOlllinal price of ten cents 
a day. 
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Mr. Devoe could hardly have called at a 
tin1e more favorable to his interests. The 
day was, as I have already intin1ated, op- 
pressively hot: there was a stiff \vind froIll 
the south and the dust rolled up the avenue 
in clouds. Mr. Devoe represented to us 
that the other people in the neighborhood 
had contracted for his services and our repu- 
tation belied us if we were un willing to se- 
cure at a paltry financial outlay what would 
contribute to our c0l11fort and health. This 
persuasive gentlel11an assured us that, under 
the benign influence of his sprinkling cart, 
Clarendon Avenue would presently becoll1e 
one of the n10st popular of suburban drive- 
ways. Hither would equipages COllle fr0l11 
every quarter, and the thoroughfare even- 
tually would be famed as the coolest, shadi- 
est, and 1110St fashionable in Chicago. 
Furthermore Mr. Devoe represented that 
the trees, shrubbery, and grass of our prclllises 
would be directly benefited by his sprinkling 
cart; the gracious flood of water, distributed 
twice a day by his itinerant cart, would not 
only lay the dust of the highway, but also per- 
Jlleate and circulate through the contiguous 
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soil, bearing refreshnlent and health to tree, 
plant, and flower alike. The vigor of vege- 
tation 1l1eant 11111Ch to hUl11anity; by this 
l11eans an abundance of ozone would be 
supplied to the circulnanl bient atll1osphere, 
insuring healthful sleep and general reinvig- 
oration to 111an, W0111an, and child. 
Mr. Devoe's presentation of the facts and 
possibilities was so convincing that both 
Alice and I recognized the propriety of secur- 
ing his services. The SUl11 of ten cents per 
dienl seenled very trifling; it \vas not until 
after Mr. Devoe had departed with our con- 
tract in his pocket that we began to realize 
that, however insignificant ten cents per 
diem Inight be, seventy cents per week was 
not to be sneezed at, while twenty-one dol- 
lars for the season was siInply a gross ex- 
travagance. I was in favor of recalling and 
ann ulling OLIr contract with Mr. l)cvoe, but 
Alice insisted that we should keep strictly in 
line with the other neighbors, doing nothing 
likely to stignlatize us either as 111can or as 
unfashionable. 
A day or two after this incident a ruffianly 
looking fellQw called on us to "nlake ar- 
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rLlngelllents, " as he said, about hauling away 
our garbage when we got rnoved into OLlI 
new house. I told the fellow that the city 
_ sent a garbage wagon around every week to 
remove the garbage free of cost. To this the 
fellow replied that the city did its work care- 
lessly, that the wagon was invariably over- 
loaded, and that no reliance could be piaced 
upon the garbage boxes being eln ptied if 
that responsible duty were intrusted to the 
city enl ployés. 
The fellow seen1ed to know what he was 
talking about, and his representations were 
so fair that finally I agreed to pay hÎ111 twenty- 
five cents a week for hauling the garbage 
él\Vay. That evening I heard froll1 Mr. Bay- 
lor that the schclne was a vulgar bit of 
blacknlail: that the fellow was driver for one 
of the city wagons and made a practice of 
extorting fees fronl householders for doing 
work which he was already paid to do. I 
felt grievously <?utraged and I threatened to 
report this infanlY to the lTIunicipal authori- 
ties. But Mr. Baylor and other friends as- 
sured nle that these infalnous practices of 
blacknlail were encouraged at the City Hall, 
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and that I would silnply be laughed at if I 
ventured to cOlnplain. 
It was about this tiillC, too, that I paid a 
man four dollars to clean out the catch basin 
in the rear of our prenlises. The nlal1 told 
nle that the catch basin was "reeking with 
the germs of disease." I did n't see how 
that could well be, since the sewer had not 
been laid six weeks. However, the nlan in- 
sisted, and he talked so portentously of bac- 
teria and bacilli and lllorbiferous nlicrobes 
that finally in a terror of apprehension I 
gave him four dollars and bade hilll do his 
saving work and do it quickly. 
When the neighbors heard of this incident 
they unanimously pronounced me a fool, 
accolnpanying that opprobrious stignlatiza- 
tion with an epithet which illY religious con- 
victions prohibit me frOll1 recording. 
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F ROM what I have already told you it is 
likely that you have gathered that Alice 
and I had good reason to conclude that be- 
ing a householder was by no 1l1eanS as cheap 
an enjoYlllent as could be conceived of. We 
recalled the words of the sagacious and pru- 
dent Mr. Denslow. "When you get a 
place of your own," said that wise ll1an, 
" you will find that there will be a thousand 
annoying little delnands for your 1110ney 
where now there is one. ,. Our other friend, 
Mr. Black, had expressed the sanle idea 
when he told us that" a house-owner never 
gets through paying out." If Alice and I 
had had any thought upon the 1l1atter at all 
it was to the effect that when we had a h0l11e 
or our own we got rid forever of the 1110n- 
strous bugaboo of house-rent at sixty dol- 
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Iars a rnonth. We supposed that all our 
spare tillle could be devoted to counting 
the 1110ney we \vcre going to save by get- 
ting out of a grasping, avaricious landlord's 
clutches. Experience is a severe teacher; 
f\lice and I have found out a great nlany 
things since we began to have direct deal- 
ings with builders, 1113S0I1S, plulllbers, pain- 
ters et id Oillne genus, as well as with 
sprinklers, day laborers, landscape gardeners, 
fruit-tree peddlers, lightning-rod agents, anJ 
others of that ilk. 
We duly beCallle aware that we were los- 
ing a good deal at the hands of nocturnal 
depredators. Our flower beds were de- 
spoiled with alnazing regularity; the broken 
lath and old IUlllber which had been piled 
up in the back yard, and which l\lice intend- 
ed to use eventually for kindling, disappeared 
111ysteriously, and the carpenters reported 
finding evidences every lllorning that sonle 
person or persons had been tranlping through 
the house the night before. 
We were all at once possessed of the 
paralyzing fear that this nocturnal trespasser, 
or these nocturnal trespassers, rnight set our 
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house on fire. The floors were strewn with 
shavings; a spark would precipitate a con- 
flagration, and the old Schlnittheinler place 
would burn like so 1l1uch tinder. I read 
over the fire-insurance policies which we had 
taken out with our genial friends, DoHer, 
jeenls, and Teddy, and I found out that the 
conlpanies represented by those gentlenlen 
'Nere not responsible for losses upon unoc- 
cupied prenlises, or for losses resulting frolll 
incendiarisill. It occurred to Ine that it would 
be wise to invite the police to keep an eye 
on the place at night, but this plan seenled 
inlpracticable for the reason that I wanted to 
keep the lawn-sprinklers running all night 
in defiance of the ordinance, and this could 
not be done if the police were to be Inousing 
about the premises. 
While I was still worrying over this dis- 
tressing problenl one of the carpenters caine 
to Ine with a harrowing tale aþout a tl anlp 
whonl he had caught sleeping in the barn. 
This tranlp had gained access to the barn by 
111eanS of a \vindow. He quietly rell10ved 
the sash, after breaking the panes of glass, 
and cL.lwled in. The carpenter c,-1ught the 
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impudent rogue early next 1l10rning in fla- 
grante delicto - that is to say, found hinl 
snoozing upon a 111attress which Alice had 
stored away in the barn for safe-keeping. 
An argUl11ent ensued, but the tramp finally 
beat a retreat. 
Upon the evening of that same day the 
carpenter remained after working hours to 
see whether the tranlp would COllle back for 
another night's lodging in the nice, warnl 
barn on that nice, clean mattress. Surely 
enough, as evening shadows fell the tranlp 
nlade his reappearance and sought to effect 
an entrance to the barn. Thereupon the 
belligerent carpenterenlerged fronl his hiding 
and bade the trespasser be gone. The tran1p 
cOlllplied with this denland, but not until he 
had signified his intention of returning later 
at night for the purpose of sq uaring accounts 
with the carpenter. 
This dark threat filled the carpenter with 
gloolny forebodings and he hastened to 
Alice and nle for advice. Of course we as- 
sured hill1 that we would support hinl in 
any line of action he would take, and we 
prolnised to pay hilll one dollar if he would 
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stay and guard the prenlises that night. 
The carpenter was not insensible to the 
soothing influences of lucre, anù he consent- 
ed to watch and defend our property, pro- 
vided we furnished hil11 with a weapon of 
one kind or another, for he had a conviction 
that the tralllp fully intended to COille back 
that very night to cut his heart out. 
My acquaintance with weapons is limited 
to that circle which includes nlY collection 
of antique arnlor and several old flintlocks 
picked up at different til11eS in New England 
and in the South. I confessed to the car- 
penter that I had in the house nothing 
suited to his bellicose purposes, unless he 
was willing to put up with a nlediæval battle 
axe or a Q1Ieen Anne musket. The carpenter 
seenled disinclined to place any reliance upon 
these nleans of defence, and he suggested 
that perhaps I Inight borrow a pistol of SOl1le 
one of the neighbors. I had not thought of 
that before; the idea inlpressed l11e favorably, 
and I proceeded to act upon it. It was no 
easy task, however, finding what I wanted. 
At the Oenslows an axe was the only weapon 
to be had, and at the Baylors', the Crowes', 
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the Sissons', and the Ewings' I found that 
the spears had been beaten into plowsharès 
and the swords into pruning-hooks. I felt 
that it would be folly to apply at the Tilt- 
i-nans', for Jack Tiltlnan is the ll1ildest ll1an 
in seven States, and he is descended frol11 a 
line of Q1Iakers religiously opposed to war 
and strife. However, meeting with 'rilt- 
I11an, I ventured to confide to hinl the di- 
lenl111a I was in, and I was surprised when he 
told lne that he could provide ll1e with any 
kind or size of revolver I wanted. Presently 
he brought out of his house a 111achine which, 
had he not assured ll1e to the contrary, I 
should at first sight have nlistaken for a one- 
inch aperture telescope. 
" Is it loaded?" I asked. 
" Yes, seven till1es," said he. 
"And will it go off seven tinles 
Il at once?" 
said I. 
" Once will be enough," said he; and then 
he added that the bore was so large that if 
the bullet once struck a ll1an it would let 
daylight clean through hinl, even in the night 
tinle. 
You can well understand that. by the tinle 
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the carpenter was equipped for defensive 
operations, the whole neighborhood was 
worked up to a condition of great excite- 
I1lent. The children were enthusiastic over 
the prospect of bloodshed, and frolll the 
chatter that was indulged in by these inno- 
cents you 1l1ight have supposed that a 111ur- 
derous tranlp lurked at every corner. Alice 
and I walked over to the Schnlittheilller place 
with the carpenter, and we were accolllpanied 
by several of our neighbors and their off- 
spring. The evening was now advanced to 
the degree of darkness, and our heated fancies 
transfornled every shadow into a living crea- 
ture. Little Annie Ewing \vas on the verge 
of hysterics and declared she saw things be- 
hind every tree and stUlllP, and Mr. Denslow 
contributed to the general excitenlent by re- 
calling that he had read that very day of sev- 
eral 11lysterious murders down in a renlote 
corner of Arizona by unknown tranlps. 
I adnlit that I, too, was 111uch perturbed. I 
contenlplated with indignation the lawless 
illlpudence of the fellow who had broken 
into our barn, and who had subsequently 
threatened violence to the carpenter for ex- 
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postulating against this act of trespass. At 
the saine tirne I could not stifle a feeling of 
pity for the hOlneless being who doubtless 
found the bed upon our barn floor as grate- 
ful as the downy couch of a Persian poten- 
tate. Nor could I stifle the conviction that 
it was a piece of 1l1iserable greediness on illY 
part to deny this friendless and penniless 
wanderer the hUlllble shelter he craved. 
In fact I presently becanle so aShall1ed of the 
part I was taking in these proceedings that 
but for my regard for Alice's feelings I would 
have packed the carpenter off hOllle and left 
the barn open to the tranlp and all his kind. 
As it was nlY conscience gave me no rest 
until I had induced neighbor Tiltnlan to ex- 
tract the cartridges fron1 the pistol, which serv- 
ice he did so cleverly that the carpenter knew 
nothing about it, and continued to bluster 
and bloviate like a dragoon on dress parade. 
The tranl p did not return that night, and I 
was glad he did not, for it would have spoiled 
our new pren1ises for l11e had any act of vio- 
lence been COITIlllitted thereupon. The ex- 
perience, however, alarnled Alice to such 
an extent that she detenllined to enlploy a 
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private watchman to guard the preillises by 
night until we occupied theill. She told me 
at supper the next evening that for this pur- 
pose she had secured the services of a poor 
but honest 111an who had called that day 
seeking el11ploYl11ent. 
" You don't 11lean to tell n1e, my dear," 
said I, "that you have intrusted this respon- 
sible duty to a person who is in the habit of 
travelling from house to house, asking ahlls!" 
"I guess I know an honest 111an when I 
see hinl," said Alice, "and I know this n1an 
is honest, if there is such a thing as an hon- 
est 111an." 
Alice went on to say that her protégé was 
an old soldier; that he had wept w hen he 
told of his unrequited services for his coun- 
try, and of the ingratitude which he had ex- 
perienced when his application for a pension 
was denied by the unfeeling authorities at 
Washington. Alice said she had never 111et 
with a more civil-spoken person, and he must 
indeed have illlpressed her 1110St favorably, 
for she ad vanced hilll fifty cents on account. 
We slept securely that night, for Alice's 
assurances 11lade 111e confident that under the 
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new watchnlan's sleepless vigilance all would 
be safe on the Schnlittheitner prenlises. But 
about seven o'clock next 1110rning there was 
a rude outcry, and there carne a terrible 
banging at our front door. Looking out into 
the street we saw the carpenter with a very 
sorry specilnen of In an hood in cLlstody. The 
carpenter was flourishing neighbor TiItnlan's 
unloaded pistol and threatening to blow his 
prisoner's brains out. 
" I caught hiln asleep in the barn! " cried 
the carpenter, excitedly. 
" Stop! Stop!" shrieked Alice. " Don't 
shoot hinl! Don't harnl a hair of his head! 
He is the night watchman I hired to guard 
the place! " 
" He's the tramp!" insisted the carpenter. 
" He's the very tramp who broke into the 
barn and slept there once before. I've 
caught hinl now and I won't let him go! " 
The prisoner protested that the carpenter 
was mistaken, that he was, indeed, the night 
watchnlan, and that he was entitled to "the 
kind lady's protection." 
The fellow's voice sounded fanliliar and I 
recognized his [orl11 and face. Yes, there 
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could be no I1listake; I had seen and dealt 
wi th this person before. 
, , My friends, ., said I, addressing Alice and 
her carpenter and the crowd of neighbors 
that had asselnbled, "you are right, and yet 
you are \\Trong. I know this 111an, and I 
identify hinl as the base ingrate who stole 
Iny new wheelbarrow and illY garden uten- 
sils. Your nanle, sir," I continued, sternly, 
transfixing the quaking wretch with a glance 
of comn1ingled anger and scorn, "your nanle 
is Percival Wax! " 
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H AD we been so disposed we could have 
given the wretched Percival Wax a 
great deal of trouble. Lawyer Miles was 
anxious to prosecute the fellow, and I dare 
say he felt that he had missed the greatest 
opportunity of his life when Alice and I 
concluded to let the ll1atter drop. We were 
nloved to this decision by the consideration 
that, while we owed Percival Wax only our 
resentment and vengeance, a prosecution of 
hi1l1 for his nU1l1erOUS 111isdemeanors would 
put us to no end of trouble. The exposure 
and punishnlent of vice would doubtless 
prove l11uch l110re popular alllong the vir- 
tuous, did not these proceedings involve so 
great an expenditure both of tÏ111e and of 
labor. Alice and I were not long in 111aking 
up our minds that we had plenty of other 
unavoidable troubles to engage our atten- 
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tion; so we let the tranlp go, but not, how- 
ever, until I had lectured hinl seriously upon 
the propriety of his abandoning his evil 
ways and until Alice had given hinl a clean 
shirt and an old pair of shoes with which to 
start out afresh upon the pathway of refonll, 
which he solelnnly promised to follow. 
If you have ever passed the old Schn1itt- 
heilller place - and doubtless you have, for 
it is the pride and ornan1ent of a most aris- 
tocratic section - YOUlllust have noticed the 
roadway that leads from the street to the 
residence that looms up l11ajestically two 
hundred feet back fronl the street. Perhaps 
you have wondered why grounds in other 
respects so attractive should be defaced by a 
feature so unsightly and so ilnpracticable as 
this identical roadway. 
And yet, as I told Alice, this road way was 
actually the 1l10St natural feature of the place; 
there was absolutely no touch of artificiality 
about it; it was originally a stretch of sand, 
and such it had relllained from time imme- 
nlorial, by which I mean fron1 that remote 
date - presumably eighteen centuries ago- 
when the receding waters of Lake Michigan 
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left the spot subsequently to be known as 
the old Schn1ittheÌ111cr place high and dry in 
section 5, range 16, township). The genius 
of n1an had wrought wondrous and beauti- 
ful changes elsewhere, converting Inarshes 
into boulevards and transfornling sandy 
wastes into bloonling gardens; but never 
had it expended a touch or a thought upon 
that bald prehistoric streak which served as 
a driveway for all vehicles that dared !nvade 
the old Schnlittheirner place. 
I-Iow l11any vehicles had in the lapse of 
years been hopelessly nlain1ed or totally 
wrecked while trying to traverse that road- 
way I shall not presullle to say, for as a 1l1an 
of science I glory in exactness and I eschew 
surnlise. This 1l1uch I know, for I have seen 
it tilne and again during the last four rnonths : 
nothing that nloves on ,vheels ha
 ventured 
upon that roadway that it did not sink 
slowly but SUI ely up to the hubs of its wheels 
in the unresisting sand. The Pusheck gro- 
cery cart broke a spring the first titne it 
drove in, and the wagon that haulrd the 
stearn fixtures was stalled for three hours in 
one of those treacherous depressions in which 
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the roadway abounds, depressions which, 
as I anl told, are known to dwellers in hilly 
country places as " thank-ye-Illanl1s." 
Until I becanle acquainted with this par- 
ticular roadway I never fully conlprehendcd 
the nicety and the force of the phrase" to 
drive in." I had heard people say that they 
had driven into such and such places, and I 
had \vondered why they enlployed this figure 
of speech when, it seenled to nle, it would 
have been nlore exact to say that they entered 
upon or drove over. But I know now that 
it is no figure of speech when one says that 
he drives into the old Sc hlnittheimer place. 
No other phrase could nlore exactly express 
an actuality. 
Jf we were going to retain the driveway 
in all its unhanlpered prehistoric sÏIllplicity, 
just as the glacial period found and left it, it 
would really be the proper thing for _ us to 
found and to nlaintain a rescue station in its 
vicinity, for \ve have been called upon to 
hasten to the relief of every vehicle that has 
"driven into" the pre111ises since we took 
possession. And a very serious theological 
aspect of this matter is had in a considera- 
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tion of the fact that this prehistoric driveway 
not only breaks spokes and tires and hubs 
and springs, but also incites hUlllan beings 
to break the third conlmandment. I have 
overheard the young nlan who drives Push- 
eck's grocery cart indulging in expletives 
which I alll sure he never learned as a mem- 
ber of Alice's Bible class. 
So, taking one consideration with another, 
Alice and I determined to have a new road. 
Undoubtedly this was a wise determination; 
if we had gone ahead frolll that wise begin- 
ning and built the road as we had planned, 
all would have been well. The serious error 
we made was in seeking the counsel of our 
neighbors - the very same error we have 
made and kept on making over and over 
again ever since we entered upon this schenle 
of the new house. 
I take it for granted that you know as 
well as I do that when it comes to roads, 
there are as nlany different kinds of roads 
as there are planetoids in the solar system. 
Furthenllore, paradoxical as it may appear, 
each of these different kinds is better than 
an y of these others, for each possesses not 
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only all the advantages of the others, but also 
certain distinct and paraillount advantages of 
its own. Alice and I had decided upon a 
dirt road, because we believed that a dirt 
roaù would confornl in appearance to the 
other rustic and farllllike features of the place, 
and because we fancied that a dirt road could 
be constructed cheaply. 
I use the term "dirt road" under protest. 
I alll aware that what is called a dirt road is, 
properly speaking, an earth road. Dirt is 
filth, but earth is not; so when we call an 
earth road a dirt road we conllllit a vulgar 
error by elllploying a wrong epithet. All this 
I know, and yet, confornling to a custonl, 
because it is a custonl followed by all except 
a smattering of purists, I hunliliate Iny sense 
of integrity, and I prostitute the virtue of illY 
native speech. 
In an unguarded mOlllcnt, as I have inti- 
Inated, we confided to our neighbors the 
precious secret that the stretch of sand frolll 
our front gate to our backyard was to t11ake 
way for a tllodern, safe, and cOI11forta ble drive- 
way. Itlllnediately we \vere overwhelllled 
with suggestions anJ advice as to the par- 
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ticular kind of driveway we really ought to 
have. You Inay have noticed that whenever 
a friend (a dear, good friend) advises, he or 
she invariably tells you what you really ought 
to have- putting l1luch enlphasis on the 
" ought." This clinches and rivets the ad- 
vice. When one says to you that you really 
o/lg-btto have such or such a thing, he l1leans, 
of course, that you would have it if you were 
not either too poor or too stupid (or both) 
to get it. Alice and I are poor in purse, but 
I deny that we are idiots. 
Not to conSUllle your tinle with further 
discourse upon this subject (although Iv/ill 
concede that it has its fascinations and its 
iIn portance), I will say that the prilllitive 
road way (illustrative of the pre-glacial pe- 
riod) still winds its Saharan course through 
our prenlises. For Alice and I are undeter- 
lllined whether to follow our own instincts 
and have a dirt road (there it is again!) or 
whether to concede to neighborly influence 
in the matter of this driveway, just as we 
have conceded upon nearly every other de- 
tail that has conle up for consideration within 
the last four 11l0nths. I dare say we shall 
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eventually COBle back to our original plan, for 
it is already as clear as the noonday sun that 
if we adopt the suggestion of an y one neigh- 
bor we shall have all the rest of our neighbors 
down on us for the rest of our lives. 
We had an unpleasant experience of this 
character in the l1latter of wall-paper. It 
seenlS that Alice and Adah consulted all the 
wOlllen-folks in their acquaintance, and after 
llluch agitation nlade such selections of wall- 
paper as they believed would serve as a fe- 
licitous cOlllprolllise between all parties con- 
sulted and all tastes expressed. '[he result 
is that nobody is suited -nobody but Ille. 
As for l1le, [ alll too 1l1uch of a philosopher 
and too busy \vith 111Y philosophy to spenJ 
any tillle worrying about the color or the 
pattern of the paper on the walls. If the 
paper is not so prepossessing as it l1light 
be, I should be glad that it is upon illY walls 
rather than upon the walls of those WhOlll 
it would vex Illuch l1lore than it does Ille. 
I do not Illind telling you that IllY favorite 
color in wall-paper (as well às in everything 
else) is red, and it was a delicate concession 
upon Alice's part to cover the walls of Iny 
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study over the kitchen with paper of unde- 
niably red hue, upon which appear tracings 
of yellowish white in a pattern particularly 
pleasing to illY uneducated eye. Little Jo- 
sephine's roonl (which is shared by Alice's 
sister Adah) is decorated with wall-paper in 
which red is also the predol11inant color. 
The pattern is of bunches of roses in full 
blool11, and these counterfeit presentrnents 
are so true to the life that when little Jose- 
phine first entered the apartlllent she reached 
out her tiny hands in rapture and sought to 
pluck the beautiful flowers. Adah, too, is 
delighted with this floral design; the rose is 
her favorite flower, and by a charnling coin- 
cidence it happens to be also the favorite 
flower of Adah' s friend Maria - of course you 
rel11enlber Marh
; nlarried Johnnie Richard- 
son, and lives at S1. Joe, Missouri. So, you 
see, there are several tender sentilllents attach- 
ing Adah to that rose-bedecked apartnlcnt. 
Anù yet (will you believe it?) there are 
those who do not at all approve of the wall- 
paper in which I and little Josephine and 
Adah (to say nothing of Maria) take so great 
delight. SOI11e of these people have been 
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ill-Illannered enough to laugh aloud and long 
when they beheld the illlpassioned hue of 
the covering of the walls in Iny study! There 
was one person (I forbear nlcntion of her 
name) who seriously said she thought we'd 
be afraid to let little Josephine sleep in that 
rose-garlanded rool11; that the glaring colors 
would be likely to give the dear child the 
"willies." 1 do not know what the" wil- 
lies" are, but 1 do know that little Josephine 
sleeps well, eats well, and is happy, and this 
is all that we could hope for in one of her 
tender years. 
Now while I cannot do otherwise than 
defend the choices in wall-papers \vhich 
Alice and Adah have 1l1ade, 1 distinctly rec- 
ognize and 1 regret two very unpleasant facts: 
first, that by not complying with their ad- 
vice upon the subject we have grievously 
offended a nUll1ber of our neighbors, and, 
second, that Alice and Adah are prepared to 
set down in the list of their active and nla- 
lignant foes every WOll1an who presull1es to 
disparage either by word or by look the 
wall-paper they have picked out as 1110st 
pleasing to their tastes. 
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T IlE detail of hardware fixtures did not 
enter into our original calculations. 
This was very stupid of us, so everhoJy else 
said - everybody, of course, who had been 
through the ordèal of building a house. It is 
surprising how soon one who has had this 
experience forgets that before he had that 
experience he was as ignorant and as un- 
suspecting a body as could be inlagined. 
I suspect that after all it is a good thing 
for hUl11anity that all people do not have 
to go through with what Alice and I have 
experienced the last four nlonths. Otherwise 
the world would he filled with distrust, for 
I can conceive of nothing else so likely to 
sow the seeds of rancor and of suspicion 
in one's bosonl as an experience at building 
a house. 
It h:1S Seel11eJ to 111e at titnes during the 
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last four 1110nths as if the carpenters and 
joiners and plunlbers and painters were 
leagued against Alice and J11e to defraud and 
to rob us. I supposed that in these dull 
and hard tirnes these people would feel in 
a measure grateful to us for giving thenl 
a chance to ply their trades. I find, ho\v- 
ever, that they expect nle to be grateful to 
then1 for allowing ITIe the privilege of paying 
thenl exorbitant prices for very indifferent 
serVIces. 
Alice wanted to I1lake a contract in every 
instance, but she was wheedled out of this by 
the eloquent representations of the sharpers 
to the effect that it would be 111uch cheaper 
in the end to pay for the 111aterial llsed and 
so nlllch per dienl for the actual labor done. 
'fhis looked reasonable enough, but the re- 
sult was wholly in favor of the per-dienl fel- 
lo\vs. Our experience has convinced us that 
a lllechanic who is working per diclll will 
never nlake an end to his job so long as the 
appl
opriation holds out. 
Of what use would our new house have 
been to us if the doors and windows and 
screens and blinds had not been supplied 
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with the fixtures req uired for their operation? 
We have very little worth stealing, and yet 
I feel 1l10re secure if there are locks upon our 
doors and if the windows are fastened down. 
Uncle Si knew that we would need bolts and 
locks and other similar hardware fixtures; 
the neighbors, our busiest advisers, knew it, 
too; yet nobody ever said booh about these 
things to us. They fancied, forsooth, that 
we would have by intuition the knowledge 
which they had acquired by costly experi- 
ence! And when we conlplained of the ex- 
pense and trouble involved in the selection 
and purchase of these extras, the intilnation 
that we were unreasonably idiotic was freely 
bandied about by the very people who 
should have sympathized with us. 
The fixtures c
me late, too late for the big 
storm. There being no bolt or any other 
fastening to the north porch door, the wind 
blew that door open and the rain descended 
in torrents upon the hardwood floor of the 
guest chanlber. Next day it was apparent 
that the floor was practically ruined. The 
carpenters agreed that it would have to be 
scraped and that it was very likely to swell 
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and spring out of place on account of the 
soaking it had suffered. 
Hardwood floors 111ay have their advan- 
tages: they ought to have, for they are a 
costly luxury and they are a great care. 
Owing to the few hardwood floors in our 
new house we were delayed moving into 
the place for ll1any weeks. When Uncle 
Si and his cohort got through with thenl 
they were as billowy as the surface of the 
ocean. 
The painters cal11e to us one by one and 
apprized us in confidence that those floors 
were the worst they had ever seen. They 
said that the carpenters nll1st have supposed 
that we wanted a toboggan slide instead of 
hardwood floors. This sarcaSlll rankled in 
our bosonls. 
At this critical juncture LanS0l11 Mansolll, 
the cabinetnlaker who had nlade our book- 
cases for us, canle to our relief with the sug- 
gestion that he be enlployed to "go over" 
the floors and nlake thenl practicable. He 
advised the per-dienl schenle, and with char- 
acteristic good nature we acceded to it. 
Thereupon this crafty and thrifty person set 
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himself about this delectable task, which 
busied hilTI five weeks at four dollars a day 
-a sum not to be sneezed at, I can tell 
you. 
When the floors were scraped and stained 
and varnished it took two weeks for then1 
to dry; 111eanwhile nobody was perl11itted 
to approach thel11. A favored few an10ng 
our 1110st intÏ1nate friends were graciously 
allowed to peer in at the shining floors fron1 
the porch outside, and it seelned very tedious 
waiting for the til11e to C0l11e when we 
could put those floors to the uses for which 
floors are undoubtedly intended. 
When at last we ll-'ere suffered to walk 
upon the floors an unlooked-for casualty 
came very near dashing to the ground the 
cup of joy which our pride had, ITIetaphori- 
cally speaking, raised to our lips. Little 
Josephine, the n10st precious jewel in our 
donlestic diadel11, had never before had any 
experience with hardwood floors, and no 
sooner did she begin to dance and caper 
on that SI1100th and lustrous surface than 
the innocent little lanlbkin lost her foot- 
ing aud fell, sustaining so severe a shock 
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as to render the services of a physician 
necessary. 
This 11lishap confirnled lne in IllY dislike 
for hardwood floors, and that dislike has 
increased steadily. Several other people 
have COllle very near breaking their necks 
by losing their balance on that treacherous 
surface, and I confess that I Inyself anl C0I11- 
pelled to exercise the art of a Blondin in or- 
der to lllaintain illY eq uilibriunl in those 
slippery places. 
Alice has al\\rays argued that hardwood 
floors werè particularly desirable for the rea- 
son that they did away with the expense 
and care of carpets. It is true that we are 
to have no carpets in the apartnlents where 
these hard\\rood floors have been laid, but 
these handsonle floors sinlply elllphasize and 
italicize a ll1an's poverty unless they are 
dotted with rugs, and there is none so fool- 
hardy as to deny that the average rug costs 
five tinles as nluch as the average carpet. 
And the care dell1anded by a hardwood 
floor is exacting, for that shining surface, 
upon \vhich every spot of dust stands out 
so distinctly, 111USt be gone over daily with 
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a soft brush, and Inust be wiped up \vith a 
wet cloth at least thrice a week. 
Moreover the utmost precaution must be 
practised lest the surface of the hard wood 
floor be scratched or be seamed by the nails 
in one's boots or by the legs of tables or of 
chairs. Our youngest son, Erastl1us, com- 
plains grievously of the restrictions put upon 
him since he entered upon this hardwood- 
floor epoch of his career. It is hard for the 
buoyant lad to understand why he is not to 
be pennitted to slide and skate on these 
floors as he has hitherto been penl1itted to 
slide and skate on the floors of the rented 
houses we have lived in. I have not chided 
Erasrnus for his renlonstrances, for I, too, have 
been tempted to rebel against the new order 
of things. If either EraSl11US or I ever build 
a house of our own we shall eschew the 
hardwood-floor heresy as we would a pest. 
There is another evil \vhich I 
1111 at this 
monlent renlinded of, and that is the fold- 
ing-door evil. In all illY experience I have 
never nlet with another door as honest, sen- 
sible, and trustworthy as the door that s\vings 
on hinges. 
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. I told Alice so when the subject of doors 
came up in our discussions of proposed 
innovations in the new house. But Alice 
had conceived the notion that we ought 
to have a folding door in the parlor, and 
when Alice once gets a notion into her head 
all creation with a pickaxe couldn't get it 
out again. 
Properly speaking, the door was not a 
folding door; it was a sliding door. When 
pushed back it was to disappear in the wall 
separating the parlor frolll the front hall. 
When I saw Uncle Si and his l11en con- 
structing this door I expressed the fear that 
it wouldnt work, but Uncle Si laughed my 
fears to scorn; the trouble with too nlany 
doors, he said, was that they were lllade of 
cheap stuff; Ibis door, he assured Ille, was 
an A No. I door and would never- could 
never - get out of place. Then he showed 
Ille the rollers and attachnlents and proved 
their practicability and strength. 
Not knowing any 1l10re about such things 
than a sea cow knows of the SUlTltller solstice, 
I assented to all his propositions and went 
my way with my apprehensions cOlnpletely 
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allayed. But in less than forty-eight hours 
after Uncle Si and his ll1en turned over the 
house to us, bang went that door, and no 
power at our C0111111and could budge it an 
illCh either way. 
Another carpenter canle and investigated. 
Presently he shook his head and s111iled a 
bitter sl11Ïle. Then he told LIS that the break 
would not have happened if the fixtures had 
not been of the cheapest ll1ake. What we 
req uired, he said, was fixtures that cost ten 
dollars instead of three dollars, our door 
being a large parlor door and not a light 
pantry door. 
We bade this sarcastic genius go ahead 
and rell1edy the evil as best he could, Lind 
the result is that the door now slides as 
S11100thly as even the 1110st exacting could 
wish: this repair has involved the expendi- 
ture of only fifteen dollars, and I would 
not 1l1ention it if I had any confidence what- 
ever in the door even in its rehabilitated 
condition. I know as well as I know any- 
thing else that as soon as we build a fire in 
OLIr heating apparatus next Novell1ber the 
heat thereof will warp and t\vist that door 
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into such shape that it will be as inlpossible 
to budge it as if it were nailed down. We 
shall then be in a serious pickle, for we shall 
be una ble to enter our parlor. 
The windows all over the house are fast in 
their casings, having been painted so carefully 
by those rascally painters that it requires the 
power of a stealll derrick to raise thenl. The 
other morning I tried to open one of the 
windows in the butler's pantry, for the at- 
1110sphere in that place was absolutely sti- 
fling. I tugged and pulled and pushed in 
vain. 
Finally a happy thought struck 111e, and 
I hunted up a hallllller and used it lustily 
upon the obstinate sash. I nlust have got 
careless, for after I had hanlmered away for 
several l11inutes I missed nlY aill1 and the 
head of the hanl111er went through a pane of 
glass. 
I didn't want Alice to know anything 
about this mishap, so I furtively hired a gla- 
zier to repair the danlage I had done. As I 
ll1ade no contract with the fellow he took 
advantage of Ole, just as I should have 
known by experience he would. Here is a 
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copy of the bill he has just sent in for Jlle 
to pay: 


(( REUBEN BAKER, Esq., to J. SYKES, Dr. 
To one pane glass 7x I I.................................. .3 0 
To one day's labor setting same .......................$3. 60 


Total. .............................................. $3.9 0 
Please relllit." 


[It was the intention of Mr. Field to add 
a final chapter to his book describing the 
entrance of the Baker fanlily into their new 
home, but his sudden death left the book 
with this chapter unwritten.] 
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